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sprung^  up,  essentially  the  same  with  the  old  drama,  but 
their  similarity  could  not  be  recognised  by  that  age  and 
the  same  name  applied  to  them,  for  a  very  simple  reason 
— because  it  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  latter. 

The  traditionary  origin  of  the  ancient  drama  is  too 
well  known  to  need  repetition.  The  origin  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  was  precisely  similar.  All  people  are  delighted  tt> 
gaze  upon  stately  pageants-— few  are  disinclined  to  play 


More  nonsense,  we  believe,  has  been  spoken  about  the 
origin  and  progress  of  dramatic  poetry,  than  any  other 
branch  of  literature.  The  fine-drawn  gossamer  distinc¬ 
tions  of  the  Schlegels,  and  the  herd  of  asse.s  which  has 
echoed  their  bray,  may  even  be  bundled  up  with  the  rest 
of  the  trumpery.  We  should  not  like  to  give  a  pledge 
that  we  ourselves  are  about  to  speak  rationally  on  the 
subject.  The  stage  is  enchanted  ground — .some  intoxi¬ 
cating  atmosphere  breathes  over  it — Comus  hath  ‘‘hurled 
his  dazzling  spells  into  the  spongy  air” — and  every  writer, 
however  sensible  on  other  topics,  begins  to  “  talk  parrot” 
as  soon  as  he  addresses  himself  to  this  one.  So  may  it 
fare  with  us.  It  will  not,  however,  be  the  fault  of  Mr 
Collier,  whose  acute,  laborious,  and  persevering  research, 
has  put  into  our  hands  a  mass  of  records  of  the  early 
English  stage,  which  the  most  sanguine  antiquarian  never 
could  have  hoped  to  see  recovered,  while  his  just  and  cri¬ 
tical  discernment  has  enabled  him  to  winnow’  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat — to  attribute  to  every  particle  of  infor¬ 
mation  its  due  importance. 

Some  authors  have  conjectured  that,  from  the  time  of 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  there  has  existed  a  series  of  dra¬ 
matic  representations.  They  seek  to  connect  our  modern 
with  the  classic  drama — to  represent  the  former  as  an 
Imitation  of  the  latter,  adapted  in  the  middle  ages  to  a 
state  of  society  in  which  ruder  tastes  and  different  moral 
and  religious  creeds  prevailed.  This  is  on  their  part  a 
mere  assumption,  and  it  is  uunecessary.  Mimicry  is  a 
natural  and  unavoidable  tendency  of  man,  and  in  every 
state  of  society  has  given  rise  to  something  like  the  drama. 
This  inclination,  directing  itself  sometimes  to  aid  in  en¬ 
livening  princely  entertainments,  sometimes  to  gain  the 
love  of  the  multitude,  sometinies  to  inculcate  a  moral  or 
religious  lesson,  produced  the  modern  European  drama. 
A^  vague  tradition  of  Gregory’s  poem,  or  perhaps  even 
ot  the  models  upon  which  he  framed  it,  might  have  been 
letained,  but  so  little  resemblance  is  there  between  their 
lonn  and  that  of  the  afterbirth,  which  has  ripened  into 
t  e  ornament  of  our  stage,  that  probability  inclines  strong- 
y  gainst  the  supposition  that  the  first  framers  of  moral 
and  miracle  plays  had  any  acquaintance  with  them. 

ere  is  one  fact,  too,  which  strongly  militates  against 
this  assumed  traditionary  link — this  direct  transmission 
of  the  drama  from  generation  to  generation,  a.s  the  lamps 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  Grecian  festival.  In 
the  time  of  Chaucer — a  time  when  miracle  plays  were 
i*equently  represented,  the  word  “  tragedy”  bad  ceased 
to  be  used  without  reference  to  dramatic  composition  or 
scenic  representation.  It  denoted  simply  a  mournful 
story.  The  word  had  lingered  in  the  language,  retain¬ 
ing  one  of  its  subsidiary  meanings  after  the  thing  it  de¬ 
noted  had  ceased  to  exist.  A  new  entertainment  liad 


I  a  part  in  them.  Hence  masquerades,  and  tableaux,  either 
after  the  refined  and  luxurious  fashion  of  our  day,  or  the 
more  rude  make-shift  of  our  ancestors.  The  desire  to 
perform  the  character  assumed  to  the  life,  would  natu¬ 
rally  suggest  dialogue — at  first  extempore,  afterwards 
fairly  composed  and  conned  by  rote.  Mr  Collier  and 
others  have  assumed  that  the  first  scenic  representations 
were  miracle  plays,  that  to  them  foUowed  moral  pla3rs, 
and  that  the  historical  drama  succeeded  next.  For  such 
an  opinion  there  seems  no  more  suffeient  ground  than 
this, — that  the  oldest  collections  of  these  representations 
which  have  been  preserved  contain  miracles  alone,  and 
that  the  historical  dramas  which  we  have  are  all  compa¬ 
ratively  of  recent  date.  As  far  .back  as  we  can  trace  the 
latter,  however,  we.  find  the  others  existing  cotemporane- 
ously.  They  did  not  die  out  to  make  way  for  it.  At  a 
yet  earlier  period  we  find  moralities  and  miracles  inter¬ 
changeably  exhibited  for  the  amusement  of  the  people. 
The  moral  is  not  an  improved  miracle  play,  any  more  than 
the  historical  is  a  refinement  upon  the  first  mentioned. 
They  all  sprung  up  from  the  same  stem  about  the  same 
time,  and  all  alike  rude.  They  all  experienced  the  effects 
of  the  increasing  cultivation  of  intellect.  The  miracle 
plays  died  out  first,  because  they  shocked  a  more  enlight¬ 
ened  and  refined  piety.  Moral  plays  died  a  natural  death 
on  account  of  their  tedium — they  went  yawning  off  the 
stage,  exciting  sympathetic  drowsiness  in  the  spectators. 
The  more  vivacious,-  gallant,  and  dazzling  history,  held 
alone  the  formerly  tripartite  rule. 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  stage  representations  were 
known  at  an  earlier  period  in  France  or  England.  The 
earliest  cotemporary  notice  of  a  performance  of  this 
kind  belongs  to  the  latter  country ;  but  it  appears  that 
the  poet-manager,  or  manager-poet,  who  got  it  up,  was  a 
native  of  the  former.  This  fact,  conjoined  to  the  more 
than  probability  that  the  earliest  plays  represented  in  this 
country  were  in  the  French  language,  has  induced  Mr 
Collier  to  pronounce  an  award  in  favour  ot  the  claims  of 
France,  and  in  this  judgment  we  acquiesce. 

We  propose  in  the  present  notice  to  lay  before  our 
readers  such  selections  from  the  pages  of  Mr  Collier  as 
I  will  serve  to  give  them  coiTect  notions  of  the  nature  and 
j  value  of  the  old  miracle  and  moral  plays ;  next  week  we 
;  will  direct  their  attention  to  the  historical  drama. 

One  pageant,  contained  in*  an  old  manuscript,  written 
j  in  the  time  of  Henry  VL,  is  thus  described.  (The 
!  reader  will  please  to  remark,  that  Noah’s  description  of 
I  the  fiood  is  at  once  spiriteil  and  poetical.) 

j  “  The  third  Widkirk  Pageant  Is  entitled  ProceM$U9 
I  iVoe  cam  filiis.  After  Noah  has  lamented  the  Widkirk 
I  sin  fulness  of  the  worhl,  God  Is  introduced  re-  ^  Hays* 

I  penting  that  he  had  created  mankind,  instructing  Noah 
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how  to  build  the  ark,  and  blessing  him  and  ‘  his  fry,* 
Noah’s  wife  is  of  a  very  quarrelsome  disposition,  and 
they  have  a  contest  in  the  commencement,  in  which  both 
swear  by  the  Virgin  Mary :  her  complaint  is,  that  her 
husband  does  no  work  for  his  family ;  and  he^  soon  after¬ 
wards  sets  about  the  Ark,  which  is  completed  on  the 
spot  in  nomine  patrifi,  et  filiiy  et  spiritus  sancti.  He  then 
warns  bis  wife  of  what  is  about  to  happen,  and  invites 
her  on  board : 

‘‘  *  Noe.  Raine  as  it  is  skill,* 

Here  must  us  abide  grace  : 

Therfor,  wife,  with  good  will 
Come  into  this  place. 

Uxor.  Sir,  for  Jak  nor  for  Gill, 

Will  I  turn  my  face. 

Till  I  have  on  this  hill 
Spon  a  space 
On  my  rok. 

Well  were  he  might  get  me : 

Now  will  I  downe  set  me. 

Yet  reede  I  no  man  let  me,* 

For  drede  of  a  knok. 

Noe.  Behold  to  the  heven. 

The  cataractes  all 
They  are  open,  full  even 
Grete  and  small ; 

And  the  planets  seven 
Left  has  their  stall. 

Thise  thoners  and  levyn^ 

Down  gar*  fall, 

Full  stout. 

Both  halles  and  bowers, 

Castels  and  towres.*' 

Full  sharpe  are  thise  showers 
That  renya^  aboute ; 

Wherfor  wife  have  done, 

Come  into  ship  fast. 

Uxor.  Ycl,  Noe,  go  cloute  thy  shone, ^ 

The  better  will  thai  last.’ 

The  wives  of  their  sons  intercede  in  vain,  and  Noah 
is  at  last  obliged  to  threaten  his  wife  with  the  whip : 

*  Noe,  In  fayth,  for  youre  long  taryying 

You  shall  lik  on  the  whip.^ 

Uxor.  Spare  me  not,  I  f>ray  the  ; 

Bot  even,  as  thou  thynk,  . 

Th  ise  grete  words  shall  not  flay  me. 

Noe.  Abide,  dame,  and  drynk. 

For  betyn  shalt  thou  be 
With  this  staf  to*  thou  stynk. 

Are  Stroks  good,  say  me?* 

They  then  begin  a  new  conflict,  the  wife  not  taking 
her  castigation  at  all  patiently  t  she  gets  the  worst  of  it, 
and  wishes  her  own  husband  dead,  and  the  same  good 
luck  to  all  the  wives  among  the  spectators  :  Noah,  on  the 
other  hand,  warns  all  husbands  to  chastise  their  wives 
before  they  become  too  headstrong.  The  matter  is  ac¬ 
corded  by  the  intervention  of  the  sons,  and  ultimately 
they  all  go  on  board :  three  hundred  and  fifty  days  are 
said  to  pass  while  Noah  and  his  family  are  conversing  in 
the  rain.  A  raven,  and  then  a  dove,  are  sent  out,  and 
the  play  ends  with  the  debarkation  from  the  Ark.” 

The  curious  piece  described  In  the  passage  which  fol¬ 
lows  is  one  of  two  pageants  representing  the  adoration  of 
the  Shepherds,  in  the  same  collection : 

“  The  second  pageant,  regarding  the  shepherds,  is  the 
most  singular  piece  in  the  whole  collection  :  it  is  not  a 

*  “  As  it  is  fit  ^  Yet  I  advise  no  man  to  hinder  mo.” 

®  “  Thunders  and  licrhtning.  ^  Make  ” 

5  “  Noah’s  description  of  the  falling  flood  is  hy  no  moans  iinpoot. 
ical :  ‘Behold  the  heavens!  All  the  cataracts,  both  great  and 
8  nail,  are  open/ and  the  seven  planets  have  quitted  their  stations. 
Thunders  and  lightning  strike  down  the  strong  hails  and  bowers, 
castles  and  towers.*  ” 

*  “  Runs.  7  Go  nail  thv  shoes.” 

*  “  Lick  or  tsfto  of  the  whip  Till.” 


Uxor. 


Uxor. 


Noe. 


religious  play,  but  literally  a  farce,  by  no  means  destitute 
of  humour,  intended  to  diversify  the  performances.  The 
three  shepherds,  after  conversing  about  their  shrewish 
wives  and  other  familiar  topics,  are  about  to  sing  (the 
first  agreeing  to  take  ‘  the  tenbryi’  the  second  ‘  the  tryble 
so  hye,’  and  the  third  ‘  the  meyne,*)  when  they  are  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  arrival  of  an  acquaintance,  named  IMak, 
who,  it  seems,  does  not  bear  the  best  reputation  for  ho¬ 
nesty.  After  supper,  they  all  lie  down  to  sleep,  but  the 
shepherds  take  care  that  Mak  shall  lie  between  them, 
that  he  may  not  get  up  unobserved  and  steal  their  sheep. 
While  they  are  snoring  he  contrives  to  ew^ape.  and  makes 
off  with  a  fat  wether,  which  he  carries  home  to  his  wife, 
as  he  had  done  many  before.  She  is  afraid  of  his  being 
at  last  detected  and  hanged,  for 

- “  ‘  So  long  goys  the  pott 

To  the  water,  men  says, 

Coinys  it  home  broken,* 

‘‘  Mak  is  himself  in  considerable  alarm  lest  the  shep¬ 
herds  should  wake,  and  finding  both  him  and  the  sheep 
missing,  conclude  that  he  had  stolen  it.  The  wife  pro¬ 
poses  this  scheme  :  that  if  the  shepherds  came,  Mak 
should  pretend  that  she  had  just  been  brought  to  bed, 
and  that  the  sheep,  which  was  to  be  covered  up  in  the 
cradle,  was  the  child  she  had  produced.  Mak  agrees  to 
the  plan,  but  to  avoid  suspicion  returns,  and  lies  down 
with  the  shepherds  without  his  absence  having  been  no¬ 
ticed.  When  the  shepherds  wake,  they  are  so  refreshed, 
that  one  of  them  says,  ‘  As  lyght  I  me  feyll,  as  leyfe  on 
a  tre  ;*  but  Mak  pretends  that  he  has  lain  awkwardly  in 
one  position  so  long,  that  it  has  given  him  a  crick  in  the 
neck.  The  shepherds  walk  to  the  fold,  and  Mak  hastens 
home,  where  he  takes  care  that  his  wife  and  the  dead 
sheep  are  put  to  bed  and  cradled  in  due  form.  The  shep¬ 
herds  soon  miss  their  wether,  and  swear  by  St  Thomas 
of  Kent,  that  they  suspect  Mak  :  they  go  to  his  cottage, 
and  making  a  noise  to  be  admitted,  Mak  entreats  them 
not  to  disturb  his  wife,  telling  them  what  has  happened. 
She,  too,  joins  in  the  entreaty,  as  the  least  sound  goes 
through  her  head,  and  the  shepherds  are  for  a  time  impo¬ 
sed  upon.  They  are  on  the  point  of  departing,  hut  return 
and  ask  to  see  the  child,  and  one  of  them  offers  to  give 
it  sixpence :  Mak  replies  that  it  is  sleeping,  and  that  it 
cries  sadly  when  it  is  waked  ;  but  he  cannot  keep  them 
from  lifting  up  the  coverlet  of  the  cradle.  There  they 
see  their  sheep  and  recognise  it  by  the  ear-mark,  alth(»ugh 
the  wife  would  fain  persuade  them  that  it  is  a  child  which 
had  been  transformed  by  an  evil  spirit.”* 

The  programme  of  the  “  Harrowing  of  Hell**  gives  us 
no  mean  idea  of  the  author’s  knowledge  of  stage  effect. 
The  bustle  and  Incident  would  not  disgrace  the  author  of 
the  Curse  of  Kehama#  or. Mr  O.  Smith. 

In  the  Wtdkirk  series^  Christ  descends,  in  the  23d 
pageant,  stating^  ihe^objert  of  bis  visit :  Adam  Widkirk 
sees  tho  ^  gleamhof  hisi coming,  and  announces 
it  to  Eve  and » the  prophets,  who  sing  for  joy — et  emu 
tant  omnes  SalveUor  nmndi,  Ryhald,  one  of  the  demons 
and  porter  of  heih  is*  ini  great  alarm,  and  calls  out  to 
Belzebub  to  prepare  for  resistance.  The  terror  becomes 
general,  and  ^  Astarot,  and  Anaball,  Berith  and  Be- 
lyall,*  together  with  ‘  Sir  Satan  our  sire,*  are  summoned, 
while  ‘  watches  are  eet  on  the  walls.*  Satan  threatens 
to  heat  out  Belzebub’s  brains  for  disturbing  him.  The 
devils  refuse  to  open  the  gate,  and  Christ,  exclaim¬ 
ing  AttoUite  portaSf  &c.  they  burst.  Satan  from  below 
orders  his  fiends  to  *  dyng  the  dastard  duwne*  and  Belze- 
hub  replies,  ‘  that  is  scon  said.*  Satan  ascends  from  the 

1  “  In  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  iii.  471),  is  a  ball«'vJ- 
ised  Eskdjile  tradition  (hy  the  Rev.  John  Marriott)  of  Archie 
Arinstronsr  liavintr  stolen  a  sheen  and  nlaced  it  in  a  cradle,  and 


story  is  much  older  than  the  time  of  Charles  the  i  irsi  s  Dauisn*  « 
jester.  It  however  tends  to  confirm,  in  some  slight  degree,  the 
northern  ori<rin  of  the  Widkirk-play«.” 
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pit  of  hell,  and  Christ  tells  him  that  he  is  come  to  fetch 
his  own,  and  that  his  Father  sent  him  :  Satan  answers 
that  he  ‘  knew  his  Father  well  by  sight,*  and  reasons  with 
Christ  on  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  releasing  those 
already  damned.  Argument  failing,  he  entreats  Christ 
to  take  him  out  of  hell  also,  to  which  the  Saviour  replies, 
that  he  will  leave  him  some  company,  Cain,  Judas, 
Achitophel,  Cato,  and  some  others  who  had  destroyed 
themselves  :  he  adds,  that  such  as  obey  his  laws,  shall 
never  come  to  hell,  which  rejoices  Satan,  as  he  congra¬ 
tulates  himself  that  hell  will  soon  be  fuller  than  ever,  as 
he  intends  to  walk  east  and  west,  in  order  to  seduce 
mankind  from  obedience.  Christ  replies, 

‘  Nay,  feynde,  thou  shalbe  feste,^ 

That  thou  shall  flyt  no  far,* 

Satan,  Feste  ?  fy  !  that  were  a  wykyd  treson. 
Bellamy,*  thou  shcalbe  smytt. 

Jhu,  Devill,  I  commaunde  the  to  go  downe 
Into  thy  sete,  where  thou  shall  syt. 

Satan,  Alas,  for  doyll*  and  care  ! 

I  synk  into  hell  pyt.* 

Satan  probably  made  his  exit  through  a  trap  door, 
the  part  under  the  stage  or  scaffold  being  made  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  infernal  regions.  Jesus  then  frees  Adam, 
Eve,  Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  &c.,  who  conclude  by  sing¬ 
ing  Te  Deuni  laudamus,'' 

We  have  already  adverted  to  a  highly  poetical  descrip¬ 
tion  put  into  the  mouth  of  Noah.  The  short  passage 
which  follows  is  expressive  of  an  incident,  the  conception 
of  which,  in  its  deep,  quiet,  tremulous  pathos,  would  do 
credit  to  our  noblest  dramatist. 

“In  order  to  delay  the  fatal  stroke,  Abraham  pretends 
that  he  has  lost  something,  and  turning  away,  says  very 
tenderly: 

“  *  What  water  shotes  in  both  myn  eeyn  ! 

I  were  lever  than  all  warldlv  wvn. 

That  I  had  fon  hym  onys  unkynde; 

But  no  defawt  I  faund  hym  in. 

I  wold  be  dede  for  hym  or  pyndc  ; 

To  slo  hym  thiis  I  thynk  grete  syn.”' 

Turning  our  attention  next  to  the  moral  plays,  wegive, 
as  a  specimen,  Mr  Collier’s  account  of  one  of  the  earliest 
that  has  come  down  to  us,  without  note  or  comment  of 


our  own. 


“  The  play  opens  with  speeches  from  Mnndusy  Belial, 
and  Caro,  enlarging  on  their  several  powers  and  pro¬ 
perties,  after  which  Humanum  Genus,  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  whole  race  of  man,  enters  as  just  born  and 
naked  : 

I  was  born  this  nyth.in  blody  ble,* 

And  nakyd  I  am,  ns  ye  may  se.’ 

“While  speaking,  a  good' and  a  bad  angel  take  their 
places  on  his  right  and  left,  and  dispute  their  claim  to 
the  care  of  him,  Humanum  Genus*  being  in  turn  invited 
to  follow  each.  He  decides  in  favour /of>  the  bad  angel, 
and  the  ‘  mynstrells  pipe  up,*  to  celebrate  the  success 
of  the  infernal  messenger.  The  Bad  Angel  carries  his 
pupil  to  Mundus,  who  is  talking  with  his  two  friends, 
Stultitia  and  Voluptas.  When  Voluptas  sees  Humanum 
Genus,  he  exclaims, 

“  ‘  Be  Satan,  thou  art  a  nobyl  knave, 

To  techyn  men  fyrst  fro  goode ; 

Lust  and  lykynge  he  schal  have, 

Lechery- schal  ben  his  fode. 

Mets  and  drynks  he  schal  have  trye  ; 

ith  a  lykynge  lady  of  lofte 
lie  schal  sytyn  in  sendaF  softs, 
fo  cachen  hym  to  hell  crofte’ 
lhat  day  that  he  schal  deye.’ 

*  1  •  Fartlier.  3  Behami:' 

7  “Pr  r*  l^ole  or  5  Colour.  «  Silk.” 

Tou'iw.L.t!  ^  common  term  for  hell.  In  the 

'  cb  y  Miracle-play  of  the  Judicium^  Tutivillus  says, 

‘  Come  to  my  crofte 
All  hsrbutv^,*  ike.** 


“  Voluptas  and  Stultitia  receive  orders  from  Mundus 
to  attend  upon  Humanum  Genus,  Detractio,  who  says 
that  his  name  is  Backbiter — and  whom  we  have  already 
seen  introduced  into  the  fourteenth  Coventry  play— is 
also  directed  to  be  one  of  his  followers :  Detractio  tells 
Humanum  Genus, 

“  ‘  Bakbytynge  and  detraction 

Schal  goo  with  the  fro  town  to  town  .  «  . 

I  am  thyme  owyn  page 

and  he  brings  him  acquainted  with  Avaritia,  who  carries 
him  to  the  six  other  Deadly  Sins,  saying 

“  ‘  Here  I  feffe  the  in  myn  hevene. 

With  gold  and  sylver,  lyth  as  levene, 

The  dedly  synnys  all  seveiie. 

Pryde,  Wrathe,  and  Envye, 

Come  forthe  the  develys  chyldren  thre : 
Letchery,  Slawth,  and  Glotonye, 

To  mans  desch  ye  are  fends  fre.’ 

“In  order  to  conjure  them  up,  he  pronounces  a  sort  of 
incantation  : 

“  ‘  Dryvyth  downe  over  dalys'  drye, 

Beth  now  blythe  as  any  be  ; 

Over  hyll  and  holtys*  ye  gon  hyge,* 

To  come  to  Mankynde  and  to  me.’ 

“  Here  we  meet  with  rather  a  severe  hit  at  the  clergy, 
for  Humanum  Genus,  welcoming  Invidia,  observes,  that 
‘in  abbeys  he  dwellyth  full  ofte  ;*  whence  we  might 
perhaps  infer,  that  the  writer  was  not  an  ecclesiastic. 
Luxuria,  a  female,  soon  afterwards  becomes  the  bed¬ 
fellow  of  Humanum  Genus,  The  bad  and  good  angels 
in  turn  triumph  and  deplore,  and  the  latter  takes  Con- 
Jessio  to  Humanum  Genus,  who  tells  him  that  he  is 
‘  come  too  soon,’  that  it  is  not  yet  Good  Friday,  and  that 
he  has  something  else  to  do  than  to  confess  his  sins. 
With  the  assistance  of  Pccnitentia,  however,  Cotifessio  at 
last  succeeds  in  reclaiming  Humanum  Genus,  who  asks 
where  he  may  take  up  his  abode  in  security  ?  the  reply 
is,  that  he  must  dwell  in  the  Castle  of  Perseverance,  ‘  for 
it  is  stronger  thanne  any  in  bVaunce,*  and  thither  they 
conduct  him.  By  this  time,  we  are  informed  by  the 
Bad  Angel,  that  Humanum  Gtnus  is  ‘  forty  wy liter  olde.’ 
The  seven  cardinal  virtues  are  his  companions  in  the 
castle,  which  is  soon  besieged  by  the  seven  deadly  sins, 
headed  by  Belial,  after  he  has  abused  and  beaten  them 
for  their  negligence  in  allowing  Humanum  Genua  to 
escajie : 

“  ‘  With  tene^  I  schal  you  tey*: 

Harlot*  at  onys,^ 

Fro  this  woiiys,’ 

Be  Bclyals  bonys, 

Ye  schal  a  beye.’** 

“  Et  verherabit  eos  super  terram,  is  the  stage  direction 
at  this  point :  Mundus,  on  his  part,  belabours  Avaritia, 
There  is  at  least  spirit  in  the  subsequent  address  of  Be¬ 
lial  to  his  followers  before  they  assault  the  Castle  of  Per¬ 
severance. 

“  ‘  I  here  trumpys  trebelen  all  of  tene ; 

The  wery  world  walkyth  to  werre^  .  •  • 

Sprede  my  penon  up  on  a  pretie, 

And  stryke  we  forthe  now  undyr  sterre. 
Schapyth  now  your  sheldys  shene 
Yone  skallyd*®  skouts  for  to  skerre  ,  .  • 

Buske”  ye  now,  boys,  belyve, 

For  ever  I  stonde  In  mekyl  stryvo 
Whyl  Mankynd  is  in  dene  lyve.* 

“  Some  of  the  besiegers  were  on  horseback,  for  Caro 
says  of  himself, 

“  ‘  Wahanne  I  syt  in  my  sadyl  it  is  a  selkowth  syt;** 

I  gape  as  a  Goginagog  whanne  I  gynne  togase.* 


*  “  Dales. 
^  “  Sorrow. 

^  “  Abide. 


2  Woods.  8  High.** 

®  Tie  ®  Once.  ^ Dwelling.” 

^  Wat.  Scalded.” 

12  i  eolffnm  known  *♦ 
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Humanum  GenuSy  in  a  state  of  considerable  alarm 
calls  on  *  the  Duke  that  died  on  rood  ’  to  take  care  of^his 
soul.  The  deadly  sins  are  defeated,  and  it  appears  from 
their  complaint,  that  they  suffered  most  from  the  roses 
flung  at  them  from  the  walls  by  Charity,  Patience, 
which  struck  them  hard  enough  to  make  them  /  blak 
and  hlo.’  ^ 

‘‘  The  assailants,  therefore,  retire  discomhted ;  and 
very  soon  afterwards  it  appears,  that  Humanurj^  Geni(i 
has  grown  ‘  hory  and  colde,*  and  that  his  *  ba1<e  gynrieth 
to  bo  we  and  bende,*  at  which  time  Avaritia  secretly 
makes  his  way  under  the  castle  walls,  and  uses  artful 
persuasions  to  induce  Humanum  Genua  to  quit/ it:  he 
consents  at  last,  and  promises  to  do  ?i&  Avaritia  bids  him, 
remarking, 

*  Certys  this  ye  wel  knowe. 

It  is  good,  whan  so  the  wynde  blowe, 

A  man  to  have  suin  what  of  his  dwe,^ 

What  happe  so  ever  be  tyde*’ 


Tunc  descendit  at  Avaritiam^  leaving  the  castle,  to 
the  dismay  of  the  Virtues,  while  Largitas  thus  addresses 
the  spectators  i, 

*  Now,  good  men  alle,  that  here  be 
Have  my  systerys  exousyd  and  me. 

Thou*  Mankynde  fro  this  castel  fle.’ 

**  Garcio  (a  boy),  representing  tl^e Vising  gj^eratlbii, 
demands,  of  old  Humanum  GenuSy^X  he^has  accumulated 
with  the  assistance  of  Avariixay  alleging  that  Mundus  had 
given* it  to  him;  after  which  AforS’(who  calls  himself 
*  drery  Death*)  and  Anima  make  their  'appearance,^  the 
former  delivering  a  long^  speech  cpiothe  greatness  and 
universality  of  his  power,  aadjon  -the  forgetfulness  •  of 
man.  >  Anima  calls  on^AfiseHcoi^dia  for  sidy  <  but  the  Bad 
Angel,  taking  Humanum  Genus  w  fata  babk,nBets  oif  for 
the  infernal  regions,  endings  a  speeohtwvthq^  i/ )  to  > 

**  *  Have  good^dAy,  jl  gho  to'heneV  ^  ^ 

A  discussion  then  ^Ices  pl^ce'ln  heave% 
diayPaZf  Juatitiaytixfd  T^cn^^^applylqg  jto^ 
in  troiiM*w,whq  says-- 

«  *  Welcum  in  fere,  '  ,  ^  »  oil 

>  Brythere  tbanne  hlosaum  on.brere, 

My  dowters  dere; tu*^  ,, 

Cum  forth  and  staiide  ye  me  nere^* 

Miaericordiauad  Pax  plead  in  behalf  of  Humanum  GmuBy 
and  Veritas  and  Justifia  against  him.*'  The  Deity  sends 
for  the  soul  of  Humanum  Genus ;  Pox  takes  it  from  tlie 
Bad  Angel,  and  Misericordia  thus  introduces  it : 

**  *  Lo,  here  Mankynd,  '* 

Lyter  thanne  lef  is  on  lynde,* 

That  hath  ben  pynyd : 

Thy  mercy,  lord,  lete  hym  fynde.’ 


fiffo  h)  f 
‘  f  yJii/yy  jo 


**  We  are  rather  left  to  infer  that  Humanum  Genus’ll 
saved,  than  directly  told  it.** 

The  longer  thou  livest  the  more  full  thou  art,*’ 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  what  the  *  Moral*  was  at  its 
highest  stage  of  perfection.  Moros,  with  his  medley  of 
songs,  is  a  character  that  has  often  since  been  repeated  on 
the  stage— we  are  not  aware  whether  with  any  improve¬ 
ment.  ^ 

“  The  longer  thou  livest  the  more  Foole  thou  arty  by  W. 
Wager,  must  have  been  an  amusing  production  of  its 
kind,  consisting  of  fifteen  characters,  although  the  title 
states  that  ^  foure  may  playe  it  easely.*  It  appears  to  have 


1  “  Own.  2  Though.;* 

3  “  This  figure  seems  to  have  been  almost  proverbial.  In  the 
Widkirk  play  of  the  Shepherds,  one  of  th»*m  ’ 

*  As  lyght  I  me  foyll. 

As  leyft  on  a  tree;* 

and  Chaucer  in  his  Envoy  to  husbands*  at  the  end  of  his  Clexic  of 
Oxenford'8  Taky  names  the  same  tree  as  is  mentioned  in  this 
Moral— 

•  Be  aye  of  chere  as  light  as  lef«  on  Unde* 

The  Unde  l«  whdt  we  now  call  the  Linden  or  LmeXneV 


been  written  soon^  after  ^Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne, 
but  the  exact  date,  either  of  ^the.  authorship  or  of  the  pub¬ 
lication,  cannot  be  fisfo.^*  The  moral  enforced  by  the 
piece  is  the  necessity  of  giving  children  a  good  and  pious 
education  ;  the  hero,*  Moros,  being  represented  in  the  out¬ 
set  as  an  ignorant  and- vicious  fool,  acquainted  only  with 
ballads  and  songs,  some  scraps  of  which  he  enters  sing¬ 
ing.  The  enumeration  is  curious.  The  stage-direction 
is,  ‘  Here  entreth  Moros  counterfaiting  a  vaine  gesture 
and  a  foolish  countenance,  synging  the  foote  of  many 
songes,  as  fooles  were  wont.* 

“  ‘  Brome,  Brome  on  hill, 

The  gentle  Brome  on  hill,  hill ; 

Brome,  Brome  on  Hive  hill, 

The  gentle  Brome  on  Hive  hill. 

The  Brome  standes  on  Hive  hill  a.* 


Robing  lende  me  thy  bowe,  thy  bowe, 

RobinHhe  bow,  Robin  lende  to  me  thy  bow  a. 

‘  There  was  a  Mayde  come  out  of  Kent, 

Deintie  loye,  deintie  love ; 

‘‘  ^  There  was  a  mayde  cam  out  of  Kent, 
DaungerouB  be  [she] : 

There  was  a  mayde  cam  out  of  Kent, 

Fayre,  propre^  small  and  gent, 

And  ever  upon  the  rcrande  went, 

For  so  should  it  be.*  • 

“  ‘  By  a  bank  as  I  lay,  I  lay, 

‘’TVTu^ih’ge  oh' things  past,  hey  how;^ 

■  ^  lij  .ini  ^  i  < 

^  iXonrvi  lii^'and  hls  wife,  and ’his  wives  mother. 
They  went  over 'a  bridge  all  three  together  : 

The  bridge  was  broken 'and  they  fell  in, 

The  Devill  go^witb*  all,  quoth  Tom  a  lin. 

^  Martka  Swart  and  his  mau,  sodledum,  sodlediim, 
.nMartia^ Swart  and  his  man,  sodledum  bell.^ 

;is  ‘  «r{*  *  f'  -  .»  ■ 

^  Come  oVer^  the  hoome,  Besse, 

My  little  pretie  Besse, 

Ckme  over  the  boorne;  Besse,  to  me.®  • 


loiowynge.  JNewiy  conmiiea  oy  w.  wager. —  imprmieu  ar 
don  by  Wyllyam  How,  for  Richarde  Johiies  :  and  are  to  he  soldi* 
at  his  shop  under  the  I^tterie  liouse.*  Tliis  is  followed  by  a  list 
of  the  character at  the  back  of  the  title.  Of  W.  Wager,  the  au¬ 
thor,  nothing  is  knowosilpit  he  may  have  been  rehRed  to  the 
‘  learned  clerk,  I.4»\yis.Wag^r^*  wbo^iyrote  the  Life  and  Repent¬ 
ance  of  Mary  MdgadiC^n, 

2  “  This  IS  one  of 'fhO' h^Hads  of  Captain  Cox,  the  Coventry 
mason,  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Lanehain,  in  the  list  he  siii»j>lies  of 
thQm* in  Letter  frm^iSieriAewth,  What  a  bunch  of  ballots 

hUl,’^i{cc.  ,  So  that  it 

Ritsoii  forttiA'  tlW  fche  'song  of  the  *  Maid  of  Kent,* 

either  before  t^^date  of  thbiMonil.  It  is  pro¬ 

bably  the  samCiWlucU  HiUepneu  Gosson  in  his  RJayen  Confuted  in 
Fire  ^is^ysAtfis  vrtwodneed  in  a  nlay-irt  the  Theatre  ])rior 

to  the  year  .  ‘:An  fba  thatigfeeing  plsie  at  the  Iheatcr  wJiieli 
protters  you  so  faire,  there  4  iliterlaced  in  it  a  bandie  song  of  ./ 
Maide  o/Kentl  aud  a  little  b'enstlie  speeth  of  a  new  stawled  roge, 
both  which  I  am  eoinpeliod  tobiirie  in  silence,  being  inoreashanitMl 
to  utter  them  then  they.*  Sign.  JD  (>.  The  ‘  glosing  plaie’  was 
T/te  Flay  of  Plays,** 

4  “  This  is  another  of  the  ballads  of  Captain  Cox.  ‘  By  a  bank 
as  I  lay,*  is  one  of  those  enumerated  by  Lauehani.  See  Ritson’.>> 
Ancient  Songs,  i.  Ixxxij.  edit  1821.” 

5  “This  song  is  iinqiiestionnbly  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  Martin  Swart  was  sent  ever  in  148r),  by  Margaret  l)in*liess 
of  Burgundy,  to  sissist  in  an  insurrection  headed  by  Lord  Lovell. 
Skelton  alludes  to  it  (ns  Ritaon  has  remarked)  in  his  poem  ‘  Against 
a  comely  Coystrowue,’  which  must  have  been  written  before  1  j  : 

‘  With  hey  troly  loly  lo,  whip  licre  Jak, 

Alumbek  sodyldym  syilurym  hen, 

C-uxiowsiy  lii*  can  both  counter  and  knak 
Of  Martyu  Swart  and  all  hys  luery.men.* 


‘  Martin  Swart  and  liis  man*  in  the  Moral  probably  slioulJ  be 
‘  Martin  Swart  and  his  itun.'  **  ,  ,  1 

«  “  This  ballad  seems  to  have  been  very  popular  in  the  com- 
inencemeut  uf  the  rvigu  of  Eliuthcth.  A  persou  of  the  nuuie  oj 
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“  ‘  The  wliite  Dove  sat  on  the  castell  wall, 

1  bend  niy  bow,  and  shoote  at  her  I  shall, 

I  put  her  in  my  glove,  both  fethers  and  all. 

“  ‘  I  layd  my  bridle  upon  the  ahelfe  : 

If  you  will  any  more,  sing  it  your  selfe.* 

“  Discipline  enters,  and  reproves  IMoros  for  his  light¬ 
ness  ;  to  which  the  latter  answers  ; 

“  ‘  I  have  twentie  mo  songs  yet ; 

A  fond  woman  to  my  mother, 

As  1  war  wont  in  her  lappe  to  sit, 

She  taught  me  these,  and  many  other. 

I  can  sing  of  Robin  Redbrest, 

And  my  litle  pretie  Nightingale  ; 

There  dwelleth  a  jolly  Foster  here  by  west, 

Also,  I  com  to  drink  som  of  your  Christmas  ale.’ 

“  Piety  and  Kxercitation  join  their  efforts  to  those  of 
Discipline  to  reform  Moros,  and  they  hud  that  he  has  at 
least  as  much  knave  as  fool  about  him.^  In  reply  to 
their  exhortations,  Moros  observes  : 

“  ‘  In  S  Nicholas  shambles  ther  is  inough, 

Or  in  Eastcheape,  or  at  Saint  Katherins  :  • 

There  be  good  poddings  at  the  signe  of  the  Plough ; 
You  never  did  eate  better  sauserlinges.  ' 

‘  Discipline,  This  folly  is  not  his  innocency, 

Which  can  in  this  wise  lawdly  overwbai't,  '  f 
Rut  it  is  a  malicious  insolentie,  L;. 

Which  procedeth  from  a  wicked  harte.* 

y  '  ^  -»  i'  v< 

“  While  Piety  and  ExercitaUou  holdthim.  Discipline 
scourges  him,  which  makes  him  pretend  contrition ;  but 
he  soon  relapses  by  thebiucltemeats  of  Idleness,  Inconti¬ 
nence,  and  Wrath,  who,  however,'  profess  the  greatest 
contempt  for  him,  Wrathi«  calling  t  him  ‘as*  Starke  an 
Idiot  as  ever  bore  bablo,’’*  but  giving .  him  a  sword  and 
dagger  (probably  of  wood,  such  as  those  with  which  the 
Vice  was  usually  provided),  and  all  promising  to  bring 
him  acquainted  with  Nell,  Nan,  Megge,  and  Bessc.  One 
of  the  stews  in  Southwark  is  thus  minutely  described  by 
Incontinence,  as  it  no  doubt  then  existed  : 

**  *  You  meane  the  t.hacked  house. by  the  water  aido, 
Which  is  whitlymed  above  in  the  loofe.’ 


They  leave  Moros  on  the  stage  at  the  sight  of  Dis¬ 
cipline,  and  Moros  lets  fall  his  sword  arid^hides  hiiuself. 
Fortune  then  declares  her  purpose  >  in  •  exalting  Moros, 
observing —  .  V  '  " 


i/.  1 


“  ‘  Seing  that  the  vulgares  wilj^me.iiot  praysc,  , 

For  exalting  good  men  and  sapient, ? 

I  will  gette  me  a  name  an  of het  . 

That  is  by  erecting  foolesdnsipie^."’  J  m  .  i,  i 

'  *  ‘  “rii.  i  /•  MH  1  ?!  /)••• 

Moros,  elevated  to  weaUb,.>  takes xlinpiety,  ^Cruelty, 
and  Ignorance  as  his  servartt^,’^  And  ;|'ljisgUiscs  himself 
gaily  in  a  foolish  beard. ’  Impiety  inciie9,  hiin  against 
‘  these  new  fellows,’  the  ProtestaAtsV  c^nd*  Moros  declares 
that  he  will  *  haug,  burn,  head>'and  kill’  Ulem  without 
mercy.  Discipline  again  eniars,  and  Moros  escapes,  after 
endeavouring  to  summon  couriage  to  strike  him  with  his 
sword  and  dagger*  When  they  have  withdrawn,  the 


Uliain  Birche  wrote  a  diidogiic  between  Kli/abeth  and  England, 
on  her  coining  to  the  crown,  which' thus  commences  : 

Enp'land.  Come  over  the  born,  bessy,  come  over  the  born,  bessy, 
SweU?  be»ssy,  come  over  to  me. 

Ami  I  shall  the  take  and  my  dere  lady  make, 

Before  all  other  tliat  ever  I  soe.* 


This  very  curious  relic,  which  was  printtMi  by  William  Pickeri 
n.  d.  i.>  preserv'eil  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  L 
don,  and  IS  not  noticed  by  Uitsoii,  who  only  mentions  that  Ed, 

*^ree  lines  in  the  text” 

While  characters  were  allegorical  Iwith  very  few'’  cxc 
and  that  of  Moros  one  of 'them^,  the  author  found  it  iie< 
sary  to  guard  apiinst  any  personal  apfdication  of  his  satire  : 
‘^ays,  in  the  prologue,  ^ 

But  truly  we  meane  no  person  nariicularly* 

But  only  to  specify  of  buch  goiu;raUy.’  .  * 

.Much  the  s-vmc  U  bald  by  the  Devil  in  the  Cuventna.'* 


stage  direction  is,  ‘  Here  entreth  People,’  and  the  repre¬ 
sentative  complains  of  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  the 
powerful  Moros.  To  indicate  his  advance  in  age,  Moros 
enters  *  furiously  with  a  grey  beard,*  and  People  runs 
away  from  his  wrath.  God’s  Judgment  then  appears 
*  with  a  terrible  vizard,’  and  strikes  down  Moros ;  Con¬ 
fusion  follows,  and  they  strip  Moros  ol  his  ‘  goodly 
geare,*  and  put  on  him  *  a  fooles  coate  to  weare.*  Con¬ 
fusion  threatens  him  with  eternal  fire,  and  requires  him 
to  accompany  him,  but  Moros  replies  : 

‘‘  ‘  Go  with  tbee,  ill-favoured  knave  ? 

I  had  lever  thou  wert  hanged  by  the  neckc ; 

If  it  please  the  Devill  me  to  have, 

Let  him  carry  me  away  on  his  backc. 

‘  Confusion,  I  will  carry  thee  to  the  Devill, 
deede : 

The  world  shalhe  well  ridde  of  a  foole* 

‘  Moros,  A  dew ;  to  the  Devill  God  send  us  good 
speede : 

All  other  while  with  the  Devill  1  must  go  to  schole.* 

Wc  are  left  to  conclude  that  Confusion  carries  him 
away  on  his  back  to  the  Devil.” 


«  I 

ft 

The  Lives  of  the  Players,  By  John  Galt,  £sq«,  Author 
of  The  Life  of  jByron,”  Annals  of  the  Parish,”  &c. 
2  vqIs.’ .  .London.  Colburn  and  Bentley.  1831. 

'  j«  '  f  'Li‘  ' «  * 

'•  The  genius  of  the  stage  defies  all  theory.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  a  profession,  whose  object  is  to 
afford  pleasure,  and  persons  who  derived  their  substance 
from  the* favour  of  the  public,  would  be  distinguished  for 
purity  of  conduct  (beyond  all  others;  but  it  is  not  so. 
Perhaps,  on  the  contrary,  the  conduct  of  the  players  is 
the  most  exceptionable  tolerated  ;  and  yet  certainly  there 
is  nothing  in  the  business  of  the  drama  which  counte¬ 
nances  loose  manners,  and  there  have  been  both  actors 
and  actresses  of  more  than  common  propriety  in  all  the 
scenes  of  private  life.**  '  Such  is  the  philosophy  of  Mr 
Galt,  and  very  shallow  it  is.  For  he  surely  cannot  for¬ 
get,  that  although  there  is  nothing  in  the  biusiness  of 
the  drama  which  countenances  loose  manners,”  there  is 
not  only  something,  but  every  thing  in  the  degradation 
of  caste,  to  which  the  rest  of  mankind  have  doomed  those 
whn  conduct  this  business,  to  point  out,  and  allure  to  an 
entrance  into  the  path  which  will  terminate  in  the  infringe- 
inentiof  very  strict  decorum,  and  in  the  indulgence  of  not 
very  exalted  passions.  But  there  is  a  beam  lurking  in  Mr 
Galt’s  eye  upon  this  point ;  for  we  cannot  acquit  him  of 
the  charge  of  entertaining  and  giving  expression  to  a  very 
paltry  spirit  towards  players,  of  which,  in  truth,  a  general 
adoption  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  damp  all  emotions 
of  a  higher  order  in  this  class  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and 
engender  loose  manners  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  now 
actually  exist  among  them. 

The  story  of  the  manner  in  which  John  Kemble  once 
protected  Miss  Pliilips  against  tbe  importunities  of  some 
young  officers,  is  already  well  known  to  most  of  our 
readers,  but  we  repeat  it  here  to  do  justice  to  our  author’s 
remarks  on  It. 

“  Kemble  and  Miss  Philips  were  at  Cork,  and  he  was 
intrusted  by  her  father,  who  was  ill  of  the  gout,  to  see 
her  home  at  night  from  the  theatre  till  he  should  get 
better.  One  evening,  some  young  officers  of  the  garrison 
wishing  to  assume  the  honour,  besieged  her  dressing- 
room  door  ;  she  refused  to  go  with  them,  but  they  would 
nut  leave  the  house  without  her.  Kemble  took  his  sword, 
and  passing  through  them,  said, — 

*  Gentlemen, — 3Ir  Phili{>8,  who  iscoiiHned  by  illness, 
has  requested  me  to  conduct  his  daughter  from  the  theatre ; 
and,  as  gentlemen,  I  trust  you  will  not  molest  her,  for, 
be  assured,  I  will  maintain  the  trust  reposed  in  me.* 
After  delivering  this  heroical  speech,  he  then  called  to 
her  that  her  father  would  be  anxious  for  her  return ; 
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she  at  length  ventured  forth^  but,  seeing  the  sl&e 

would  again  have  retired ;  Kemble^  however,  caught 
hold  of  her,  and  with  his  wonted  solemnity^  and  in  his 
best  bushins,  said,  *  ^e  under  no  apprehension,  I  am  re¬ 
solved  to  protect  you ;  if  any  gentleman  is  dissatisfied 
with  my  behaviour,  1  will  meet  hiuOf  if  he  pleases,  to- 
morrovv  morning,  and  if  he  can  prove  it  to  be  wrongs  1, 
shall  be  ready  to  apologise  for  it.’  It  would  have  been 
more  becoming,  and  a  better  reproof,  had  lie  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  constables  ;  but  this  flight  of  romance  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  love.” 

This  is  pitiful  in  the  extreme,  and  we  are  cootident  of 
the  concuiTence  of  e\’ery  heart  that  has  a  spark  of  good 
feeling  in  our  sentence.  Sober  as  we  arc  by  nature,  tve 
can  discover  neither  heroics  in  the  speech,  nor  any  roman¬ 
tic  flight  in  the  conduct  of  Mr  Kemble  on  this  occasion. 
He  acted  just  as  every  gentleman  should  arid  must  have 
acted,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  Mr  Galt  does  not  think 
him  the  less  entitled  to  do  so,  because  he  was — a  player. 
I'll  is  is  the  feeling,  however,  of  which  we  complain,  and 
which  is  the  moving  engine  of  those  practical  evils,  that 
all  the  speculations  of  oar  author  are  unable  to  explain. 

Reailer,  we  opened  “  The  Lives  of  the  Players”  in 
great  good  humour  with  ourselves, .  and  with  everybody 
else.  We  are  sorry  that,  during  the  peruscil  of  the  bool^ 
we  felt  such  an  accumulation  of  bile,  that,  ifiDr.i^Vf*^ 
iHit  very  far  wrong,  we  long  ago  ought  to  have  presented 
to  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  oue  of  the  best  authenticated 
cases  of  cholera  morbus,  springing  from  that  source,  that 
has  yet  come  under  their  consideration.  ^  The  sti^ngth 
of  our  constitution,  however,  has  as  yet  wai'dedtoifi  the 
blow,  and  we  arc  left  to  disburden  ourselves  of  the  sple¬ 
netic  load  in  the  most  convenient  manner.. 

Listen  to  the  first  sentence  of  Mr  Galt’s  preface  :rT- 

Altluuigh  this  compilation  will  .probably i  be  among  the 
most  amusing  books  in  the  language,  still  the  author  can 
lay  (daim  to  very  little  merit.  .The  sul^ct  was  suggested 
by  a  literary  friend,  and  he  had  only  to  select  from  abun.. 
daiit  materials,”  The  task  of  selection  is  sometimes  one 
of  the  mo^t  difficult  that  can  be  undertaken ;  but  we  own 
that  Mr  Galt,  in  as  far  as  the  individual  subjects. of  his 
sketches  are  concerned,  has  evinced,  with  oue  exception, 
good  judgment  and  discretion.  He  has  made,  we  thii^k, 
some  weighty  omissions,  though  it  may  probably  be  bis 
intention  to  make  up  this  deficiency  at  soma  after  (period, 
when  he  may  not  be  restraaned  by  the  actual  presence  of 
those  who  engage  his  pen.  Yet  we  can  scarcely  pardon  { 
him  for  passing  over  **  Joe  Munden”  in  silence.  Now 
comes  the  question,  whether | he  has  filled  up  his  outlines  i 
with  equal  skill— ^whatt  soundneaa  and  delicacy  of  taste  | 
he  has  displayed  in  the  parUcuiar  selection  from  his  abuu-  { 
dant  materials,  connected  with  each  separate  portrait — 
and  to  what  exhiut  the  touches  of  his  own  handiwork 
speak  of  the  master  and  the  qualified  judge. 

We  must  say  that  Mr  Galt’s  book  has  left  on  our  me* 
mory  the  impi’es^iou  of  a  strong  mixture  of  vulgarity  and 
arrogance,  occasionally  relieved,  but  certainly  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  redeemed,  by  those  pithy  dashes,  so  to  speak,  of 
natural  thought,  for  which  Mr  Galt  is  justly  famed. 
When,  however,  he  allows  himself  to  assume  the  province 
of  cointnentator.  cither  on  particular  specimens  of  acting, 
or  more  generally  on  the  business  and  scope  of  the  theatre, 
we  become  instantly  sensible  that  he  is  soai*iiig  with  too 
adventurous  a  flight.  His  oriticisms  are  often  neither 
just  nor  unjust,  because  they  are  positively  unworthy  of 
the  name.  “It  cannot  be 'disputed,”  siiys  he/  “  from  all 
1  have  ever  been  able  to  learn  respecting  the  style  of  Miss 
Farren,  that  although  It  was  superior,  hideedjl  of  its 
kind,  her  talents  were  of  a  very  llmitedlf  sco^.**  are 
at  a  loiss  to  understand  the  distinctibn  which  Mr'  Galt 
here  wishes  to  establish.  Miss  Farren’s  tal^Uts  were  ex¬ 
actly  of  so  “  limited  a  scope,”  that  she^  has'tiever  had  an 
equal  on  the  Lnglisk  stage,  iii  ‘the  line  ^'of  cha  racters 
which  she  performed.  It  is  true  that  slie  couYd'o^tl^  per- 
>:ooatc  the  tine  lady ;  hut  we  arc  not  therefore  to  deci  'c  ; 


that  her  talent  was  limited  )  because  with  the  same  justice 
we  may  accuse  each  individual  of«  a  separate  profession 
with  inferiority  of  endowments  and  education,  if  he  is 
unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  neighbour. 

We  are  treated  to  a  very  elaborate  critique,  not  only  on 
Mr  Kemble’s  personation  of  Hamlet,  but  on  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  character  generally,  and  our  advice  to 
Mr  Galt  consists  in  a  recommendation  to  endeavour  to 
admii*e  as  speedily  as  possible  the  performance  which  he 
attacks.  We  do  not  wish  to  close  his  mouth,  but  he  is  a 
bold  man  to  go  in  the  face  of  a  current  that  has  been  hold¬ 
ing  on  its  course  so  long  without  shadow  of  turning. 
Equally  unfortunate  is  his  impeachment  of  Kemble’s 
pronunciation  of  the  word  “  aches,”  where  no  reasonable 
doubt  exists  of  the  propriety  with  which  the  actor  gave 
the  only  correct  version,  instead  of  having,  as  we  are  told, 
introduced  a  new  reading.  Why  Iludibras  should  not 
be  decisive  of  the  question  we  cannot  conceive,  and  we 
would ‘rather  be  plagued  with  a  thousand  “  aitches,”  than 
be  requested  to  untwine  the  “  ravelled  skein”  of  3Ir  Galt’s 
argument  on  the  subject.  While  we  are  discussing  Kem¬ 
ble,  let  us  enquire  why  we  have  not  heard  a  word  about 
his  Cato.  We  heai^of  Booth’s  excellence  in  this  perform¬ 
ance,  and  on  the  representation  by  Quin,  we  are  told  that 
the  audience  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  by  a  simultaneous 
cry  of  “  Booth  undone  !”  Unless  we  arc  very  far  mista¬ 
ken,  the  Cato  of  Mr.l^eiabJie  outdid  them  both;  and  as 
there  are  really  inj  the  caui’se  of  any  actor’s  endeavours 
to  please,  hardly,  two  occasions  that  satisfy  Mr  Galt,  we 
wish  he  had  given  some  expression  of  his  sentiments  oii 
Ihii,  generally '  esteemed,  faultless*  performance.  He  could 
not  hut  admire  it— perhaps  H  was  too  unblemished  for 
him — for  he  may  very  well  take  for  his  motto, 


I  am  nothing,  if  not'critical. 


So  much  for  Mr  Galt  and  bis  own  theories — we  beg  his 
pardon,  but  we  cannot  dismiss  them  without  asking  once 

aud  for  all— what  be  meafis  bv  the  life  of  Richard  Sa-* 

• 

vage — “  the  vagabondi***as  he  elegantly  calls  him  ?  In  the 
first  place,  by  what  title  do  * we  see  it  here  ?  He>was  in¬ 
deed  “  a  poor  player,”  both  as  regards  the  number  and 
quality  of  his  performances,  and  if  every  actor  is  to  ex¬ 
pect  such  honours,  we  shall  proceed  forthwith  to  collect 
materials  for  the  history  and  adventures  of  Mr  Stoker, 
who  is  to  Savag2^  “  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr.”  In  the  second 
places  what  is  the  aim  of  this  precious  effusion  ?  Does  it 
tell  uaany  thing  new?  we  think  not.  Does  it  refute 
Dr  Johnson  ?  It  might  do  so,  if  it  were  expressed  in  in¬ 
telligible  language;,  though  we  never  understood  the  iie- 
ce>8ity  of  a  refutation,  as  no  one,  we  conceive,  iiow-a- 
days  doubts  that , Savage,  was  an  impostor,  and  that  Dr 
Johnson  merely  adorned  with, his  eloquence  the  story 
which  bis  friend, in^ompted.  We  do  not  esteem  Mr  Galt 
the  more  becata^jheopo^fA*0<ihis  credulity  a  bad  trait  in 
Johufion’s  Wie  i^th^r  honour  the  moralist  for 

the  assistaocQ  wbioh  .ba.|^vooso  effectually  to  the  dis¬ 
tressed  and  rejected  ^qgabond.’! 

The  Lives  of'tlM  Players  bring  us  down  from  Charles 
Hart,  the  grand  nephew  of  Sbakspeare,  with  a  succession 
of  mighty  names,  to < the  date ‘Mrs  Siddons.  Whatever 
ci*edit  IS  due  to  tbeh*  execution,  will  be  best  shown  by  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  work  itself,  and  we  shall  conclude  our 
notice  of  it  by  laying  some  before  our  readers. 

The  reconciliation  with  Macklio,  and  the  quarrel  with 
Rich,  are  eminently  characteristic  of  all  our  notions  of 
Quin. 

“  They  attendee!  the  funeral  of  a  brother  performer, 
and  after  the  interment,  retired  with  several  others  to  a 
tavern  in  CoVeiit- Garden.  Neither  of  them  was  afraid 
of  his  bottle,  and  they  both  stayed  so  late,  that  about  six 
o’clock  in  the 'morning  they  found  themselves  alone  to¬ 
gether.  Both  felt  oddly  at' the  circumstance.  Quin,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  firfift^to  break  the  icc.  He  drank  Mack- 
lln’s  health,  who  ’returned ‘It,  and  then  there  was  another 
IKiuse.  '  In  the  meantime  Quin  fell’ into  a  reverie  for 
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some  time,  when,  suddenly  recovering,  he  said  to  liis  corn- 
pan  ion, — ‘  There  has  been  a  foolish  <|iiaiTel  between  you 
and  me,  which,  though  accommodated,  1  must  confess  1 
have  not  been  aWe  entirely  to  forget  till  now.  The  n>e- 
lancholy « occasion  of  our  meeting,  and  the  accident  of 
being  left  together,  have  made  me,  thank  God,  see  my 
error.  If  yon  can  therefore  forget  it  too,  give  me  your 
hand,  and  let  us  live  together  In  future  as  brother  per¬ 
formers.’  Macklin  instantly  held  out  his  hand,  and  as¬ 
sured  him  of  his  friendship— a  fresh  buttle  was  called 
for  ;  to  this  succeeded  another— till  Quin  could  neither 
speak  nor  move.  Chairs  were  called  to  take  them  home, 
but  none  couhl  be  found,  when  Macklin,  who  had  still 
the  use  of  his  legs,  desired  two  of  the  waiters  to  put  Quin 
on  his  back,  and  triumphantly  carried  him  to  his  lodg¬ 
ings.” 

Then, 

“  At  the  end  of  the  season  for  174i8,  Quin,  having 
taken  some  offence  at  the  conduct  of  Rich,  retired  in  a  lit 
of  resentment  to  Bath,  although  then  imder  engagements 
to  him.  Rich,  who  knew  that  Quin  would  not  be  brought 
rtiuiid  by  entreaty,  thought  tiigain  him  back  by  contempt. 
And  when  Quin,  who,  having  indulged  his  spleen,  began 
to  relent,  and  in  his  penitence  wrote  him  in  these  words, — 

^  I  am  at'  Bath. 

‘  Quix.’ 

The  answer  was  as  laconic,  though  not  quite*  so  civil. 

‘  Stay  there,  and  be  damned. 

‘  Rich.’ 

This  reply.  It  has  been  well  said,  cost  the  public  one  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  on  the  stage  ;  for  Quin,  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  it,  t4»ok  a  firm  resolution  of  never  engaging  again 
with  ‘  so  insolent  a  blockhead.’  Me,  nevertheless,  came 
every  year  to  London,  to  play  Sir  John  Falstaff,  for  bis 
old  friend  Ryan,  till  the  year  when,  having  -ost 

two  of  his  front  teeth,  he  was  compelled  to  decline  the 
pleasure.  The  epistle  which. he  wrote  to  Ryaii  hui, 
however,  much  of  his  wonted  terseness  in  it. 

‘  My  dear  friend,— There  is  no  person  on  earth  that 
I  would  sooner  serve  than  Ryan  ;  but,  by  G— d,  1  will 
whistle  Falstaff  for  no  man.’  ” 

Here  is  a  good  scene  between  Dr  Johnson  and  Mrs 
Bellamy. 

“  Among  others  at  the  rehearsal  she  perceived  Mr  Me- 
tham,  whom  she  had  not  met  since  they  had  separated, 
and  who  affected  an  indifference  and  a  dignity  contrai’y 
to  truth.  The  effect  of  his  manner  disconcerted  her,  and, 
but  recovering  from  an  mdSsposiiton 'from  which  she  had 
suffered  considerably,  she  played  with  feebleness  and  lan¬ 
guor.  Dr  Johnson,  who  was  also’present,*  under  an  im¬ 
pression  that  she  had  misconceives!  her  pai’t,  interfered, 
and  when  she  came  to  repeat,  ‘‘Thou’shalt  not  murder,’ 
caught  her  roughly  by  the  amij‘saylng  at  the  same  time, 
‘  It  is  a  commandment,  and'  must  he  spoken,  Thou  shalt 
NOT  murder!*”  The  doctor  was  mot  then' personally 
known  to  her,  and  his  rude  handling  was  not  calculated 
to  win  her  regard.  This,  with  her  indisposition,  and 
Metham’s  appearance,  made 'her  so  seemingly  unfit  for 
the  part,  that  the  author  told  her  that  he  as  well  as  his 
friends  did  not  think  she  was  forcible  enough  ;  when,  to 
his  consternation,  she  replied,  *  I  have  a  reputation  to 
lose  as  an  actress ;  but,  as  for  your  piece,  Mr  Garrick  has 
anticipated  the  damnation  of  it,  publicly,  the  last  night, 
at  the  Bedford  Coffee-house,  where  he  declared  that  it 
could  not  pass  muster,  as  it  was  the  very  worst  ever  ex¬ 
hibited.  This  had  the  effect  of  driving  him  away  with 
humiliated  hopes.  The  style,  however,  which  she  in¬ 
tended  to  adopt  was  that  of  great  simplicity,  both  in  man¬ 
ners  and  dress ;  and,  in  consequence,  she  resolved  to  part 
with  her  hoop ;  an  innovation  of  great  momeiit,  for  at 
that  period  professed  nuns  appeared  in  that  decoration  as 
well  as  with  powder  in  their  hair.  Her  conception  of 
the  part  elicited  the  most  brilliant  applause,  and  she  had 
the  satisfaction,  in  the  death-scene,  to  hear  the  gong-like 


voice  of  Dr  Johnson  sounding  in  the  pit,  as  if  he  had 
been  himself  a  young  fellow,  *  I  will  write  a  copy  of 
verses  on  her  myself.’  ” 

In  taking  farewell  of  Mr  Galt,  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  his  “  Lives  of  the  Players”  are  very  far  from 
being  the  most  amusing  compilation  in  the  language, 
being  infinitely  below  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  and  that  he  has  not  added  to  his  reputation  by  their 
publication. 
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WiiAT  a  week’s  work  to  get  through  the  contents  of 
this  long  bead-roll  of  iniquity  !  And  then  it  is  a  thing  of 
monthly  rccuiTeiice  !  To  say  nothing  of  scientific  jour¬ 
nals,  legal  and  medical  fieri tidicH Is,  literary  gazettes, 
atheneeums,  &c.  &c.  &c,,  all  dropping  in  upon  u.s  like  so 
many  Paul  Pry’s,  “  hoping  they  don’t  intrude.”  And 
all  these  we  must  labour  through,  in  order  to  keep  us 
abreast  of  the  high  springtide  of  literature  which 'con¬ 
tinues  to  set  in,  rapid  and  roaring  as  that  of  the  S<»lway, 
upon' our  shores,  threatening  to  submerge  us  In  one  uni¬ 
versal  deluge  of  learning.  Oh,  ye  Athenians  *  &c. 

It  was  evidently  impossible  that  one  man’s  unaided 
strength  could  suffice  t4»  turn  out  the  contents  of  this 
Augean  stable,  so  we  siiininoned  a  council  of  war.  Long¬ 
shanks  (the  sentimental  walker  of  a  Sunday  evening) 
came  at  our  call,  and  with  him  our  trusty  pair  of  right 
bauds,  Alfred  and  the  Lounger.  The  decks  were  cleared 
for  action  ;  that  is,  the  table  was  ranged  against  the  wall, 
and  coffee  and  cigars  placed  there<»n.  Every  book  but 
the  periodicals  above  enumei’ated  was  bundled  out  of  the 
room,  and  they  were  strewed  on  the  floor  like  apples  in 
autumn,  or  my  gi*andm<ither’s  col  lection  of  clothes,  bed- 
linen,  and  napery,  previous  to  one  of  her  monthly  wash¬ 
ings.  It  was  a  beautiful  sunny  evening.  Longshanks 
stretched  himself,  as  Is  his  wont,  upon  a  couple  of  chairs 
beside  the  open  window,  alternately  turning  his  eyes  to 
the  ceiling,  casting  up  a  jet  of  dense  smoke  equal  in  vo¬ 
lume  to  the  water  spouted  by  a  whale,  squiritiiig  across 
the  gardens  at  the  fair  ones  opposite,  and  eyeing  with  due 
gravity  our  squalling  mackaw,  whose  cage  has  been  bung 
during  this  fine  weather  outside  of  the  window.  Alfred 
threw  himself  down  up(»n  the  brochures  like  a  child  upon 
a  hay-cock,  little  pussy  ot^asioiially  bounding  over  him. 
The  Lounger  sat  with  crossed  legs ;  his  head  on  his 
hand,  his  elbow  on  the  table.  We  were,  of  course,  in 
our  editorial  elbow-chair  before  our  desk— our  brown 
desk. 

After  half-an-hour’s  pause,  We  broke  the  silence  with 
What  is  it  that  you  are  perusing  with  such  attention, 
Longshanks?  For  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  man 
you  have  laid  down  your  cigar  to  read.” 

“  A  sonnet  by  Wordsworth,  on  seeing  Haydon’s  pic¬ 
ture  of  Napoleon — worthy  to  rank  with  that  which  ha 
has  before  addressed  to  that  noble  artist. 

‘  Haydon  !  let  worthier  judges  praise  the  skill 
Here  by  thy  pencil  shown  in  truth  of  lines 
And  charm  of  colours  ;  I  applaud  those  signs 
Of  thought,  that  give  the  true  poetic  thrill, — 

That  uiiincumber’d  Whole  of  blank  and  still — 

Sky  without  chmd — ocean  without  a  wave— 

And  the  one  Man  that  labour’d  to  enslave 
The  World,  sole  standing  high  on  the  bare  hill, 

Back  turn’d — arms  folded — the  unapparent  face 
'i’inged  (wc  may  fancy)  in  this  dreary  place 


!  .  ‘v 


THB  S&iltllUIKm  LITBRAHY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


with  light  rtltUktui  ft«ltt>tMfe  liitfcihld''8hhi 

St^HkehW  A^uMesi'MM'hoV’i^t  i 

*  Satttr<t^,  Jiink 

y^v-  ^  j  J^oii  bliJoy  so  in'^oiom  J/.u 

**  We  M  thm?  out  a  W'tlW  mUf  ilbx 

who  ho8  elntdied  tfcat  Is  ‘i/fcfcitffiftil  jii4^  ' 

in  the  same  NomlWr,  loo,‘ hy  li* 
cles  are  good,  parttenlarly  ‘ 
rejoice  to  see  Hall  hadl^lg 


pendence,  atid  aesnmhig'the  midgefftferiWrfiljjr  greMidthat^ 
no  persons  make  a  fusa  kboiilf  ^hfeiif'llorthtk  or 

virtue,  but  bcrwai^, 

‘‘  May  I  tell  j^u,  sir,^'  said 
up,  *•  my  opinion  of  Tbm  fikmpbyi"4^'htipi*Mt^)%iit6^^ 
miscelhniy  .  •  a  jin  min  h9i>{o*>r>r,  ♦ 

**  Fdr  what'Othel^‘purp[]ise  did  we  iirto^’iW# 

paddock,  nke  an  ats  on  a  lieaiit  df  tikfstlesy 


might,  with  your  aid,  read  hy  prds^^  ?'*■*  * 

**  lyH  passing  stiange  to a  poet%  hingaisiii^'the'' 
poecey'a  mere  drug,  and  the  pro^  m  gCTiertd,'^isbeBetit. 

Lilstiil':''  ''■  -  *•  ■''’■>«  n>iw  -djifti  vilt  tv  iioi_‘j 

.■  .  :>  ■.■  yjKJ  riiifooj  v.fi  ■ 

VStu  on,  thoji  pear^r  bark,  ;(lH)p4gh7)eeah.hf^T’if,Trl;.. 

„,  Young  wmmei;,nioDn,oh  j  fi;op;i  tw^loj-, 

“  Ohe!  jam  satis.”  "  ''■'  ?«*!  * '*'<  '  ssul^  >'l-i  ;i' 

“  PleflitiiM  you  WohM’nfeftytd'lft«rftf'‘^^TWe''(^ 
in  Itr«lafld,’^'and  thrfr  <  ^<^'iyB«fo«fii'tIl4'chartkeik-  W 
the*  Fagets;  ^4h  stMe  JtAes 

doiltag^  goddessesOdal^  tolf 

f»  r/, .  iTiT^f  tfivub  VI 0*1  a  I>fii>  ^van  >hf\i 

‘  When  kindrfd 


tolSr^jlf  t^yiiMheii'b^mi'Mg'^ 

f»r/, .  iTiT^f  s'rab  vioi  i;  I ^ 

When  kindrfd  _ 

The  apeaWng  Agtoyni  ^r, 

no  j 'the  vetMtr ' 

llgll^nijp  tj>an'>iiii3  orfi  ot  ^niKOf^T  !*'> 

None  ttf  tbtoie’iMW  hrfhBAi^'eittl^WinHttiifeU’.”  ■*  ' 
“Tbe  Libee  dn  ttdahd’  }«'e’¥AhW^-.*‘=‘'Eh^etje 
ciamatory  for  the  most  part-^-at  times  dowitri^t 
atid^aeoldihi|g<^^Thfy  pl»shg^i4  the  Whiy  iiihf  that 


and  declamatory  for  the  most  part-^-at  times  do\vitri|^t 
vulgar  atid^aeoldMlgJ  ^Thiy  pltoi^^i^  the  Whly  that 
has  any  claim  to  the  name  of  poetry ;  ^ 

*  My  Country  I  coloumndf  "fhy  once  ^bud  brow 
At  this  affiant  ?7eq^^aa^  tlum' *  tViW 
With  GIory>  strwiper,  lofity,.^^rte.4vkf , .  i 
Gay  fluttering  o*er  each  thundept^eRring.Jhark^  c»f{f  -{o*^ 
To  warm  the  Insulter's  seas  with  barb’rous  blood, 

And  interdict hisidag.froiiSiOdean’eikfeod?*;  f 

£*en  now  Sut  off  the  seaMolii^  wheref  I  sing,  '  ''i VI  •  »d  ’• 

I  see,  my  Countryi and  myr jPatPieti King  !  iiv  Uh  <«.. 
Your  ensign  glad  thedespd,  Tlledhlm'd  and  slow  ;  .^ 

A  war-^bip  rides;  whllo<Heavea’s  prismatic  bow, 
Uprisen  bebind  her  on  the  horl»on*e  base,  . 

Shines  flushing  through  the  taoklel  sbrottds  and  stays,  >  / 
And  wrs^is  her  giant  form  in  one  mioeoUc  blaze.  } 
My  soul  accepts  the  omen ;  Fancy's  eye  .  .  . 

sometimes  a  veracious,  augury  : 

The  rainbow  types  Heaven's  prosuist  to  my  sight ; 

The  ship,  Britannia’s  interposing  might !’” 

**  The  Metropolitan  is  one  of  your  independents.  We 
honour  and  admire  the  man %f  rcSl  iiidepetidence,  and 
we  aspire  onrselves  to  the  «ch{rraieter,  hUt  Mister  Cyrus 
Redding — and  he>  not  Caiupb^fj^fs  the  real  edltof>-^the 
man  who  does,  with  ah  etiniA'^kdei^kf^i^JA 
ingion's  A/6io«,  or  a  mky'^hafk' his ' 

heart  out  before  we  put  a^  '/aith  Turn  to 

something  else."  *  i  Mdt’to  noilu »  n  -nf<f  rr^ 

‘‘  Fraser  has  a  word  wltfi^jrbii.^  *‘Ahohe<fhre  eonteih- 
porary  has  accused  us  of^Wnn^^dg^’^^  phblT^ibn 
Shelley's  poem  without  prdpttf'  bnfiomyl'’  ^  We*h^*^'to 
assure  him,  that  we  have  the  serN*tt6h^cf^‘Mft  SheHey.* " 

‘‘The  witty  rogue!*  He  W 

obscure,  for  we  see  that  he*  thla  mdnM^repi*iMii*^4thbut 
acknowledgment,  a  piece  Of  pAefry  ‘ 

ginally  in  our  columns— being  tlik  tHird  v^etrtRjA'b^fhe 


taken  morb  tline,^  bhdM^cted  less  the  repntation  of  being 
witty  ;*birt‘1fhe  rev9ei^s^4]^Nftpier*s  Peninsular  War,  and 
the  Militafy  Syetitfl‘trf’'Nbpdfeonj  and  the  Essays  on  the 
Education  of  Wombn,  khd  the ‘Taxes  on  Knowledge,  are 
excellent. '  There  ire  al^  k’ number  of  brief  articles  in¬ 
terspersed— all  gobdi'J’  . 

“  The  reviewer  of  the  song  of  the  Niebelungen  would 
have  been  the  better  of  the  translations  I  lately  gave  you,” 
said  Alfred,  with  his  usual  modesty.  “  And  we  vehe¬ 
mently  suspect,”  we  added,  that  at  page  70,  for  ‘  the 
original  paper  has  not  fallen  into  our  hands,’  wc  ought 
to  read,  ‘  is  unintelligible  to  us,’  for  copies  of  the  ‘  Archiv- 
der  Gesdiichte*  have  been  in  this  country  since  July 
last,  as  witness  our  review  of  it,  Vol.  IV.  p.  45.” 

**  But  where  is  the  Englishman  gone  ?  Ha !  Long¬ 
shanks  is'ponutiUg  it  with  the  smell  of  his  tobacco.” 

**  The  EngUshmttn  continues  to  Improve,  and  will,  I 
doubt  not,  establish  itself  in  the  favour  of  the  public. 
The  autliofs  of  My  Little  Grey  Land loi*d,  The  Confes- 
sionfe  of  a ‘  Tippling*  Philosopher,  and  the  Journal  of  a 
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as 


South  African  Kmigirant  {Xtm  vevy  wary  tba|r  ther«»is. 
nothing  £i*om  his  ponjtM^  tiine)p  irfi44hl  ii  ^ 

even  without  tl>6  Editov,  whose  enlj.  fault, (re,  tliat  .be 
docs  not  give  us  enough*  of  hUnself-. .  (  Hexet  the .  macnw 
set  up  a  tremendous  screaming  )•  ^  So  .you  take  .Kennedy 
under  your  protection  ?  The  Journal  ^^JLlleratux^r  is^ona  . 
string  of  puffs*  (Redoubled  screams  from  the 
And — (here  Poll  got  so  outrageous  Uiat  one  friendUwa^, 
obliged  to  bold  his  tongue. >.  ^  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  it^, 
see  his  hne  hgurei  like  a  recumbent  Adonis, Jlookh^,d^uup|v 
on  the  noisy  biriU  wUhrtbe  s<une>fino  disdnpi>ful,gatpi;^/ 
sioiv  of  nostril  we  iitvd  in  tlio  Appllp  Seividc^re^o  ^ijiicr^^di 

“  The  article  in  the  op  Moare>  QyruUlj^f 

worthy  the  best  days  of  .  that  jourqalT^the.i(77H<frffj^^r.t 
vice  and  the  Harnwuicon  avo  in  tlieir  usual// said 
‘‘  and  so  our  task  is  ended.’V  ,i  <  ,({i  um  noigi'*. 

“Not  yet;  You  must  first  listen,  to  some  tl>e^iical 
reminiscences  from  a  really  clever  i>rovjjuciaiiipe^Pio4Jg®l»‘ 
the  Aberdeen  Magazine,  They  are  by,X4thQni}(  Wf  of 
the  few  men  of  real  tident  who  have  lalM)nred  fai*\the 
Miuei'va  press,: 

“  Moss  had  one  fault,  which  was,  that,  he  .was^  not 
ficieiitly  careful  to  be  correct  in  the- words  of  his. author,  j 
ill  parts  in  which  he  did  not  expect  to.  make. n  bit^  ior*iii| 
others  in  which  he  trusted  to  his  irresistible  pleasantry,, 
to  supply  the  want  of  study.^.  He  was  une^^^dly  .aiqi 
suddenly  called  upon  to  perform  a  part.in |h€^,C0m9dy?of 
‘  She  Would  and  slie  Would  noh’  J{los8j>vafiy€U'y  juiin’ 
perfect;  he  knew  it,  and  accordingly hnstlsd  ^hrpOgh  his 
part  with  unusual  spirit, and. grimace,  the  epftain 

had  fallen,  some  geutlemeiu  frem^  one  of^.the.  i^ta^serlMU^  ^ 
came  behind  the '  scenes,  aud^  e^tsi^jIatQi^enyet'p^ipn 
Avith  our  actor.  ‘  Aloas/  said  most 

be  a  devilish  clevegi*  feUaw^i^  go.f  ,  tliru^Ughiyour  P^irt  so 
Avell  as  you  did  io»nlghV*  wilb!(Vut  kopu^iug; , five, words 
together  of  youi*  authm*.  *,,1  bad  tJm  boojk.il^  vay  ha>*di 
andiwatched  you.’— ‘  Pray „  yepligdtJUoss,  ,f  give  me 

leave  •to  look  at  i your  boo^  if  yoi^ 
was  granted,  and  Moss,  having  turngdiMvei;  a 
returnedAhe  book,  saying  at.th«  sainB;tU|UPaK‘  ^i*w  hoAv 
it  is^  ;aS).  I  thought .  particiflarlg  ;  >  you  ^bo ve  got  oufi  ^ 
of  the  first  copies  of  the  piece,  and  we  play  by  another 
edition,  t  sir,  we  play  by  another  edition  ;’  tand  saluting 
thoiparty!  with  his  passing  bow,  made  a  quick  retreat, ^ 
his^dressingroom.  *  ...m,,  .j,. 

•  ‘S.Shuter,  the  adopted  son  of  iVIomus,,was  an  intiqv^/ 
friend  of  Mo9s!s,  and,  when  he  took  leave  of  ,,the  stage,,, 
tooktratber  a  whimsical  mode  of  expres4ng  bis  sense  of 
the  latter’s  abilities,  which  I.  sballf  relafe  ip  JVlo^^s  own,, 
words  : — ‘  On  the  evening  that  Shiiter  hade  fare^wtll{to 
the  public,  all  the  performers  wer^^s^ssop^bl^d 
room  by  his  invitation.  .AfteVuf^Vi^  .5**Adh>xi**®  wwe 
handed  round,  he  proceeded  to^vpgUjbil  property-box, 
which  had, been  previously  rpf™,  andipre* 

sciited  to  each  in  succession^  bad 

been  accustomed  ..to  \vear,.  af,  .^  ,tW^Waijftfj  htin,  ,At 
length  evei'y.perlbrmei*  but,  pty^elCb^d  rscelved  bis  tri- 
hiitoa  y  gift  of  estenm,  and  ^ufgp>;^sbut.t^  lid  pf  bis  box. 
You  must  suppose  l,was,not,a,lbAl^  .^prised  to  .see  my¬ 
self  forgotten,  :p«r<ic*4/ar^,.(f(U*  wp  bad  been,  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  hand  and  glove,  near  as  th^  two  blades  of 
a  pair,^.  of , scissors ; — boAV  I  felt  I  was  burning  and 
shiver  jug  at  the  same  moment*  ,/{  Nod,”  said  I,  hardly 
ableAo  command  a  finn  utterance,,  “  am  I  the  only  indi¬ 
vidual  whom  you  have  left  out  in  your  catalogue  of 
triends  Moss,”  he  retui’iied ;  “  as  my 

chuiocHt  Irieud,  I  have  reserved  the  most  valuable  gift  of 
all  tor  you.  There,”  he  added,  kicking  oti'  his  stage  shoes 
as  lie  spoke,  “  take  these,  for  you’re  the  fittest  man  I 
know  to  stand  in  them.”  »Gad,  Avas  not  that  a  compli¬ 
ment  ?  ]Hirliculaii/u  particularly  I  I  think  I  hear  Ned 
speaking  now  ;  I  shall  never  forget  his  uttering  these 
AA'ordnas  long  as  1  livew’ 

“  Moss  AA'as  a  great  punstei*. ,,  Piiiuung.Ava&.n  trick* 
beneath  bU  superior  taleute but  a  pmi  tickled  oii  his 


tongue,  and  i&rcpiita  way  intepite.of  his 

better  judgmental  .tOnie  evening,  4n  the  town  nf  J’fualey, 
he  aQd.Xwerc^>t^ther.ou  the  , stage,  in  thaAwo  (leart- 
alls  in  the  So)dier*A<^^gbterf  h  Afx  orange  thrown  from 
the  gallery  at  random  fell  et>, .Mess's :  feet;  and  .even  at 
that  moment  he  could  not  resist  his  rage  for  punning ; 
90^  stooping  dpwu  kiwir^fy9.fie<IHcMd  4$.  up,  and  catling 
hig,ey<»,Tqiin4  IdtP^bg  aaid^  ‘  I  Xs^T^;>ny  doubts  whether 
thi^.,|)e..^,n^Tll((Sevflls)  p^ge  or  noti  however.  I’ll 
po<4(et  affrg^tifltti^  pnet’  i  recollect  bearing  Mr 
Fawc^tjUtter,8onie,w<H'dS;Okf  A  aimilar  kind  during  the 
fari(^rqft^e  Paregrapba^eLCiovent  Garden  Theatre. 

10  pnp^,wid,  Itba^e  dpne  with  punning.  As 

Passing  .^Ofogua  street  in  Annan,  he  observed  a 
m^fitdyiag.pest*  iiMn  .tbe  groundi  for  the  protection  of 
»  WW»lyntnsAaqibotpethfM,,v>^  gravely  up  to  him, 

he  accosted  him  with  ‘  Good  morning  to  you ;  have  you 
ftnyithi^gi  fyf:  to-day  ‘  Pqr.you^riM^ster  Moss?’ 

retpri^, the  for tevery.  body  knew  Maister  Moss,) 
*  what  like  sud  I  hae  for  .you.?’-T-‘-  Why,  1  thought  you 
*nigbtihey§j!^,  letter  replied  Mess,  ‘  as,!  8ee:>  you 

are,^P0Stiii^rfTr*‘^  Maister  Moss,  Malster  A^^oss,’ 

rejoined  the  man,  with  a  grin,  and  a  sagacious  shako  of 
his  head,  ‘  thy  foolish  talk  be  all  alike  atop  o’  the  stage, 
and  off  Uls  not,  iny  good  fellbAv,* 

retort^  •'.‘‘Yflir’heit  1  give  1%  yoii  for’nblhihg/  and 
on  the  stage  I  make  you  pay  for  it.’  .  . 

Sfxo«^ihtyw><siiiqo  Lsaw  Mos^hfon  the 
last  to  bed  jn  Falkirk,  iiwm 

Ediiiburgls»  lav, 

the  hotfix, adviepv^,  R[Ut  it  availed  nqlrr-his 
sands  were  run,  and  a  few  days  terminated  his  earthly 
career.  That  fafird  'Mf*  W.  Hfi/i'ay , 

paid  hitti  his 

last  moine^^  apfl,ftf,the  oopapany, 

followed  his  remains  to  the  Canongate  churchyard. 


where  they,iv^f;df^^tfd,injtba  n^ghbouring  grave  to 
that,  occupied  .bypth^H4^^t.pt*  hfA^pld  and  valf od iriend 

//i  And  npw  jot  ns  tba  ;^Ade]pbi  and  ^  welcome 

Yntps  ”  ;  i 

•*^‘‘*'*^**  yi.Ttoq  iu  'jam-u  «ij7  .  to..  ■ 


v  t<\-  4rv-T'--'rr .  ,  *  -  -IJ 

The  History  (ffHaffieithy  iitid  the^ Bemrties  (ifHorih  Esk, 
By  James  LorimeV,  ‘Dalkeith’;  Edinburgh :  Printed 
fortheAnihor*  1828.  ''•>  '•>  "  '■ 

;  s:  3  ■  <  .1,1  ^  '•»,  •  * 

“  Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen.”  How 
other Avise  could  this  bad  of  genius  have  so  long  escaped 
our  critical  eyes  ?  We  tcmembeiv-^intly  as  in  a  dream 
—to  have  seen  the  red  tiles  bf  a  town  in  the  far  distance, 
looking  yet  more  haxy  and  a|q)arition-ltlce  through  the 
smoke  of  the  Lounger’s  cigar,  as  we  bovvlal  along  to¬ 
wards  Cloven  ford,  and  to  have  been  told  that  it  Avas 
Ddlkeith.  We  enquii\;d,  struck  by  its  very'  peculiar 
appearance,  whether  the  town  had  any  good  historian, 
and  yet  neither  of  our  Mends — both  of  them  men  of  some 
reading — kneAV  of  James  Lorimer :  at  least  they  kept 
their  own  secret,  if  they  did.  *  ' 

Of  this  son  of  genius  hot  little  is  known :  as  is  the 
case  Avith  many  others — Shakspeare  and  ourselves,  for 
example,  as  we  once  heard  a  pale,  perudve,  and  modest 
young  man  say  of  the  band’s  writings  and  his  own.  It 
is  highly  prob^e  that  James  Lorimer  was  alive  in  1828, 
for  the  Utlepogo  bears  that  the  book  was  printed  in  that 
year  “  for  tbe^uthpr.”  At  all  events,  it  is  certain,  from 
his  making  mention  of  the  visit  paid  by  ills  late  Majesty 
to  tba  neighbourhood  of  Dalkeith,  that  he  must  have 
been  alirojin  August, rile  tells  us,  in  a  prefatory 
advertisement,  i\os^%*^)^ssituatioii  in  life  is  that  of  r plain 
blunt  mtpi  j**  wbl^  sUrikea  us  ae  lieiiig  sufficiently  vague. 
It  is  even  uncertain  iWbat  cotintry  he  owes  his  birth  : 
the  pix^bahiUtyi  la*  th^>ha  was  eitJier  an  Irishman  from 
the  abarigb^al  provinces  of  .Connaught  or  Munster,  or  a 
Highlander  from  the  Celtio  regions ;  for  he  seems  to  have 


. i  ^ 
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sad  misgiving  retpeeting  Ms  power  of  *  wrHItig’  English.  But  “  Wlls  on  hiDs  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise.**  What  fol- 
It  MTOs  only  after  Uid  hoen'repeat^ly  urged  hy  seve-  lows  has  all  the  glowing  particularity  of  detail  which  we 
ral  respectable  getitleitieQ  ita  Dalkeith,^  that  be  rentured  find  in  Sir  Walter’s  poems. 

to  publish  his  work  ‘•ki^tbe  same  simple  language  in  The  most  of  the  different  societies  walk,  well-dressed, 
which  it  was  written.*'  ■»  It  is  melanoboly  to  reflect  how  j  on  their  different  annual  meeting-days,  with  music  play* 
completely  a  few  thort  years  have  sufficed  to  obliterate  |  ing  and  their  colours  flying,  through  all  the  different 
all  record  of  one  so  eminently  raised'  above  his  fellow*  I  streets  of  the  town,  while  the  bells  is  ringing  to  hail  the 
men.  •  r,  *  i}  y  •  ^  |  happy  meetings  with  joy,  when  merriment  and  harmony 

The  history  of  Dalkeith  is  composed  upon  a  most  orl-  among  themselves  and  their  friends  convene,  and  differ* 
ginal  plan.  It  is  neither  divided  into  periods' nor  reigns,  ent  acquaintances,  while  grand  dinners  is  prepared  for  the 
and  far  from  pursuing  the  dull  level  path'of  chronologi-  purpose,  by  the  different  committees;  In  one  of  our  head 
cal  arrangement,  it  hops  '‘as  light  as  bird  on  bough**  over  inns,«a8  yve  have  two  large  inns,  the  sign  of  the  White 
two  centuries,  and  then  back  to  some  intervening  period.  ’Hart,  leail ing  to  the  south  end  of  the  West  Wynd,  or 
From  the  time  of  the  Piets,  it  passes  with  one^seven-  South.  Uoad,  find  the  other  is  at  the  east  side  of  the  High 
league- hoot-stride  to  the'  death  of Mary*  Soott^  the  Street,  sign  of  the  Cross  Keys,  where  stands  the  Jail^ 
Flower  of  Yarrow.’*  The  next  theme  taken  up  bytthe  vcrecl^d  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  for  a  free- 
narrative  is  the  present  state  of  gardening  around  Dal-  domto  the  town^  where  they  hold  the  Justice  of  Peace 
keith.  The  author  then  reverts  tb  the  wars  of 'the  lio-  Court  the  hindmost  Thursday  of  every  month  In  the 
mans  in  Britain  and  Judea.  After  giving  an  account  of  year;  right  opposite  is  the  Major’s  Know,  where  the 
George  *8  visit  to  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  he  relates  Shoe  Market  is  kept  every  Thursday,  being  the  Corn 
the  hitherto  untouched  uponadventores  of  Prince  Charles,  '  Market  day;  as  there  are  three  markets  in  the  week 
and  conriudes  with  the  hlstoi^  of  the  Gordon  Feneibles.'  her^— the  Meal  Market  is  held  upon  the  Mondays,  when 
The  reader  will  by  this  time  perceive  that 'the  author  it  is  soldi  at  the  same  place,  in  front  of  the  Jail,  as  the 
winds  through  his  various  topics  with  the  eonfidrnt*  Corn  upon  the  Thursdays ;  the  Cattle  Market  is  held  at 
dashing  style  of  young  and  ^fickle  geuitii^—Jike  a  child  the  OldiMeal  M<arket,  leading  to  the  Black  Bull  public- 
“  which  but  sips  at  ii  sweet,  and  thoii  dies  to  tbe  nest.**  house,  south  road.  We  have  a  very  fine  brewery  for  brew- 
Indeed,  the  work  reminds  us '  strongly  of  an  •bid  riddle  ing  flue  mild  ale  attd  porter,  and  a  whisky  distillery  for 
whose  sphinx-tike  obscurity  used  CO  be  At  once  Che  delight  making  the  best  of  malt  whisky.** 

andUorment  of  our  youth  What is  it  Chat  gobs  round  This  is  silly,  sooth,  and  dallies  with  the  innocence  of 

the  house,  and  round  the  house,  and ^ never  comes  in  at  'love  like  the  old  age.’*  It  is  the  charming  gossip  and 
the  door.** '  Never  having  been  able  to  discoviBr  any  so-  desultoi'y  meandering  story  of  the  old  Chronicles,  in  that 
lution  of  this  enigma,  we  ebndude  that* it  Has  none*— that  innocent  time  before  history  bad  learned  to  lie  like  truth, 
it  was  a  mere  shadowy  anil  prophetic  prefiguratioo  of  i  We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  descant  upon  the 
James  I^imer’s  History  of  Dulkekh#  •  “  History  of  the  Beauties  of  North  Esk.”  This  we  re- 

Our  historian's  style  is'stHctly  hie  own.^  It  is  neither  gret  the  less,  that  many  of  our  remarks  respecting  the 
rolling  like  Gibbon's,  nor  easy  •like- Hume’s,  nor  per-  previous  work  apply  to  it.  Indeed,  they  stand  In  nearly 
petually  ohecking  itself  In  drder  to  nuri<e  another  motion  the  same  relation  that  an  epic  and  descriptive  poem,  by 
onward,  the*  very  fac-simile  of  the  former— after  the  'the  same  author,  might  to  each  other.  We  must,  how- 
fashion  of  a  child  crossing  a  brook  hy  the  aid  of  stepping-  ever,  caution  our  readers  against  supposing  that  it  is  a 
stones — like  Robertson’s.  If  there  be  any  author  whose  “  history  of  beauties”  in  the  sense  of  Hamilton  or  Gram- 
style  it  can  be  said  to  resemble,  it  is  Clarendon,  with  his  mont ;  for.  the  word  history  is  here  used  exactly  in  the 
endless  sentences,  into  each  of  which  he  crams  the  history  same  sense  as  in  the  compound  term  “  Natural  History 
of  a  lusti’um.  Lorimer  is  noiie  of  your  authors  who  and  the  beauties  ai'e  those  of  the  brute  creation  and  in¬ 
palm  off  words  upon  you  instead  of  facts,  or  betray  the  animate  nature.  We  wind  up  this  long  yarn  withaspe- 
want  of  flow  and  continuity  in  their  thoughts  by  a  brief  cimen  of  the  author’s  descriptive  powers,  premising  two 
and  snappish  style.  He  tries  the  wind  of  your  concep-  things  First,  that  if  any  of  our  readers  can  establish 
tiou  by  the  length  and  involiUlouof  his  sentences.  Only  'to  our. satisfaction  that  they  have  read  this  colossal  sen- 
see  :  '  •  •  V-  M  .  .  iteiice  aloud,  without  exhaustion,  or  stopping  to  draw 

“  Dalkeith  was  fiaunded  in  tlie  year  of  our  Lord  eight  breath,  we  will  give  them — leave  to  do  it  over  again  ; 
hundred,  and  the  Old  Church  was  built  in  the  year  -and  that,  although  it  should  prove  that  the  concluding 
eight  hundred  and  four,  hy  the  Ficta,  who  were  driven  stanza  has  been  suggested  by  Milton,  there  is  no  doubt 
out  of  Scotland  by  Kenneth  the  Second,  King  of  the  that  iii<  grammar,; metre,  and  general  beauty,  it  has  been 
Scots,  twenty-eight  years  after  Dalkeith  was  founded ;  vastly  improved,  m  r 

but  Dalkeith  was  set  on  fire  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  “  The  next  is  the  Old  Crow  Wood,  a  very  ancient 
First,  and  was  all  burnt  to  ashes  except  the  Old  Church,  ,  wood,  chiefiy  the  ^trees^  are  mostly  all  oak,  and  some  of 
and  Dalkeith  was  founded  again  hi  the  time  of  Edward  them  are  supposed  to  be  seven  and  eight  hundred  years 
the  Second;  it  is  here  in  the  old  building  of  the  Cbui'ch  old  ;  this  is  the  place,  where  Sir  William  Wallace  took 
where  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s  isle  is,  where  up  his  place  of  abode  with  his  men,  after  the  battle  of 
Mary  Scott  the  Flower  of  Yarrow  is  entombed,  supposed  Roslin  was  fought,  in  the  year  1302,  and  be  fought  a 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Great  Britain  ;  it  was  battle  here  on  the  plain  between  North  and  South  Esk, 
said  that  her  skin  was  that  pure  that  they  could  see  supposed  to  be  the  place  where  Dalkeith  is  founded,  on 
the  red  wine  running  down  hei*  throat- oeuch  was  her  or  near  by  it,  as  it  was  called  the  battle  of  Dalkeith,  and 
beauty.”  •  it  was  the  place  where  Wallace  the  brave  sheathed  his 

This  is  the  first  sentence  of  the  work,  and  we  will  sword  never  to  draw  it  again  in  the  cause  of  bis  country, 
make  bold  to  say,  that  it  rii'ols  the  stately  length  and  although  he  set  them  at  Ireedom  three  different  times 
commingled  majesty  and  beauty  of  Milton’s  invecaliou,  from  the  iron  chains  of  slavery,  he  could  not  stand  the 
with  which  he  opens  kisr  Par^ise  LosU  o  Tho  mind,  abuse  of  which  they  accused  him  of,  because  he  was  a 
filled  with  lofty  thoughts  of  the  tDae  andifall  of  (uopires,  man  of  a  most  noble  spirit,  and  was  guilty  of  nothing 
the  rearing  and  destruction  of  cities,  Oho-ehurclisunuAring  they  could  put  to  him,  they  accused  him  that  he  wanted 
a  landfs  desolation,  the  cemoterioaof '.tha:gre«it,  and  the  I  to  be  crowned  King  of  Scotland,  and  wished  to  have  all 
surpassing  beauty  of  woman^^lioTcrti  ofiaid  thefie  Vftgim  |  the  riches  to  himself;  now  it  plainly  shows  that  if  he 
and  crowded  images,  like. am  owi  Baud  Uieinaas^nf  Ta«L  |  had  wanted  riches,  he  could  haA'e  taken  the  crown  of 
mor  in  the  desert  by  moeiilighB*  tffllipwd  hy  unavnil  |  Scotland  to  himself,  and  went  to  another  n<Ttion  with  it, 
ing  efforts  to  gpisp  what  caunot  be  epmpoaeed  by  any  j  because  U  was  in  bis  possession,  and  it  is  at  this  present 
ordinary  mind,  it  requires  to  rest  itself  before  it  proceeds,  j  day  worth  one  million  of  money,  which  at  that  period 
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would  be  a  greater  sum,  and  as  for ’  being  the  King  of  1 
Scotland,  he  was  offered  it,  and  he  refused  it,  and  told  j 
them  that  it  wiis  not  his  right,  but  he  would  free  the  j 
country  from  its  thraldom,  and  let  the  proj>er  heir  re*  . 
ceive  it  on  his  head,  he  was  that  careful  of  the  crown  at  i 
first,  that  he  had  it  in  an  iron  box  before  him  on  his 
horses  back,  and  when  he  saw  it  was  cumbersome  and 
perhaps  be  taken  by  the  English,  be  lodged  in  a  IVIonks  ! 
or  old  Harper’s  Cave,  in  the  Cnnterlinn  Craigs  in  Ayr¬ 
shire,  and  it  was  from  Dalkeith  lie  bade  adieu  to  Scot¬ 
land,  going  on  his  road  to  France,  when  the  false  Mon- 
teith  basely  betrayed  him  to  Edward,  when  EdwiU'd 
bestowed  the  governorship  to  the  false  Monteith  of  Stlr*^ 
ling  Castle  with  different  honoiii*8,  and  it  was  af\}erWar^‘ 
taken  by  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  who  received  the  king-- 
dom  and  crown,  the  proper  heir  of  it,  and  when*  King* 
Robert  was  going  into  Stirling  Castle  to  make  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Monteith,  the  false  Monteith  had  a  nfimber* 
of  English  soldiers  in  a  vault,  who  on  a  signal  being  given, 
were  to  have  rushed  out  and  seized  King  Robert  ;  this' 
snare  the  king  narrowly  escaped  by  the  loyalty  of  a  car-  I 
penter  of  the  name  of  Ridlaiid,  who  discovered  to  him  the 
plot  before  he  entered  the  castle  ; — what  a  treacherous,  i 
false-hearted  man  he  has  been  to  his  counti^and  its  liber¬ 
ties  !  I  now  return  to  the  Old  Crow  Wood  again,  and  ' 
views  of  the  beautiful  pheasants  in  it,  flying  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  with  wings  like  emei*alds  of  gold  shining,  whose  ' 
beauty  is  most  handsome  to  see,  with  all  the  rest  of' the 
feathered  tribe  whistling  o’er  their  pleasant  notes,  while 
the  hare  is  skudding  athwart  through  among  the  ti*ees, 
with  the  squirrel  leaping  from  tree  to  ti*ec,  and  crossing 
themselves  through  among  the  beauties  of  this  ancient 
wood  ;  and  in  this  wood  there  is  a  great  number  of  crows 
that  builds  their  nests  upon  the  trees,  aiid  it  is  very  curi¬ 
ous  that  on  the  6rst  of  March  they  begin  to  build  their 
nests,  as  if  they  knew  the  very  day,  and  when  they  begin 
to  build  their  nests,  if  any  crow  steals' a  stick  from  their 
neighbours  nest,  the  whole  of  the  crows  come  flying,  and 
that  crow’s  nest  is  destroyed  by  tljem,'and  the  crow  mostly 
daubed  to  death  by  them,  such  is  the  honesty  of  the 
crows  ;  the  river  flows  by  the  side  of  this  wood  with  all 
its  beauties  displaying,  till  it  comes  to  a  wooden  bridge 
that  crosses  the  river,  that  leads  to  Mr  Shaws,  game- 
keeper,  and  Castle  Steads,  where  once  there  was  a  hairy 
man  in  an  iron  cage,  and  he  always  made  a  most  tremen¬ 
dous  noise  when  it  was  like  to  be  rain  or  any  person  ’ 
troubling  him,  that  he  could  be  heard  at 'the  distance  of 
four  or  five  miles,  he  had  such  a  kmd  cry ;  thei^  ai*e  two 
eiigles  here  in  iron  cages,  with  large 'bills  4iiid  claws  very 
sharp  ;  we  now  come  to  the  bridge  where  the  river  flows, 
and  to  the  east  of  it  at  a  little  distance i  north  and  south 
Esk  joins  together,  and  goes  down  in  a  rolling  tlood  among 
the  midst  of  beauties,  till  it  arrives  in  the  ocean  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  all  rivers.  OM  >  =/ •  '  ' 

Sweet  birds  most  musical,  the  chaiitt*es8es'W  the  woods 
of  North  Esk  among,  ‘  }  r 

1  love  to  hear  thy  bonny  evening  song,’*  ' 

And  missing  thee  I  walk  unseen  among  the  beautiful 
shrubs  is  ever  green  ; 

Where  there  is  beds  of  violets  blue 
M  ith  fresh  blown  roses  washed  In  dew, 

Hut  yonder  comes  the  sun  the  powerful  king  of  day 
Bright  with  gold  in  line  array  ; 
io  beautify  North  Esk’s  reviving  scenes, 

Hetiesbirig  nature’s  face  on  rocks  and  banks  and  braes, 
And  the  beautiful  stream  that  runs  always.” 

•r 

M 1 S C E L L ANEOUS  LITE R A T U R E . 

THE  LATE  ALEXANDER  SUTHERLAND. 

\V  K  have  never  known  a  man  so  qualified  in  every 
way  to  conciliate  love  and  respect  as  our  lamented  friend, 
AlexancU^r  Sutherland. 

Ap{M»iiited  to  a  commission  in  a ‘marching  regiment  at 
the  early  age  oi  lourtccn,  and  kept  constantly  on  duty  fur 


I  eight  succeeding  years,  he  preserved  unimpaired  the 
I  purity  and  rectitude  of  kis  mind.  Reduced  to  half-pay 
I  at  the  peace  in '1816,  be  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  his 
I  native  village,  and  manfully  applied  himself  to  eke  out 
!  his  slender  income  by  literai'y  labour,  the  only  resource 
which  presented  itself.  At  the  time  of  his  premature 
death,  he  had  acquired,  by  his  unaided  and  persevering 
i  exertions,  a  comfortable  independence. 

This  uneventful  history  reflects  the  chai*acter  of  its 
hero.  Sutherland  was  at  otioe  the  gentlest  of  God’s 
creatures,  and  the  most  fearless.  He  was  alike  incapable 
of  conceiving  an  extravagant  opinion,  expressing  himself 
harshly,  or  concealing  one  sentiment  which  he  honestly 
entertaUieih  His  manners  were  those  of  a  man,  who, 
without  harbouring  any  overweening  opinion  of  himself, 
feels  i the  place  that  is  due  to  him  in  society.  There 
was  a  degree  of  primitive  simplicity  in  his  address,  which, 
without  affecting  its  gentility,  found  at  once  a  way  to  the 
heart. 

His  earicer  writings,— Redmond  the  Rcbel,”and  three 
or  four  other  no\’el8, — evince  strong  powers  of  eloquence, 
and  a  delicate  natural  taste.  His  later  works,  the  Tales  of 
a  Pilgrim,”  and  ^  History  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,”  show 
him -possessed  of  an  elegant  and  highly  cultivated  mind. 
But  it  was  os  editor  of  the  Observer  that  he  enjoyed  the 
best  opportunity  o#  displaying  the  full  beauty  of  his  cha¬ 
racter.  '  <The  mingled  judgment,  taste  and  energy,  firm¬ 
ness  and  temper,  with  which  he  conducted  that  paper,  are 
unequalled  in  the  history  of  the  Scottbh  press.  His 
place  cannot  be  filled. up. 

His  awfully  sudden  death  has  touched  the  whole 
city  ;  but  it  is  in  the  cirede  of  his  relations  and  intimate 
friends  that  the  full  force  of  the  desolation  has  been  felt. 
He  has  left  a  widow,  scarcely  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  an  afilieting  dispensation  which  lately  bereaved  hei*  of 
a  child— and  two  children,  one  of  them  born  subsequent 
to  its  father’s  death.  May  the  God  who  tempers  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  who  is  the  orphan’s  stay  and 
the  stranger’s  shield,  watch  over  these  forloi*u  ones  1 


THE  BYSTANDER. 

No.  IX. 

OUR  STICK. 

■  •  > 

OvR  stick  is  a  very  peculiar  stick.  It  was  an  heir¬ 
loom  in  the  family  of  one  of  om*  number— transmitted  to 
him  by  a  much-calumniated  militai’y  natural  philosopher 
of  his  own  name — and  has  been,  with  a  degree  of  genero¬ 
sity  at  least  as  great  as  Mr  IVIarsden’s,  presented  to  the 
club.  It  is  to  attend  upon  us  during  our  future  meet¬ 
ings,  and  no  one  who  knows  its  wondrous  endowments 
will  doubt  the  good  service  it  is  capable  of  doing. 

There  is  nothing  very  peculiar  about  its  external  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  yet  you  would  say  to  see  it  that  it  is  a  re¬ 
markable  stick.  It  is  not  in  outward  show,  like  the  ano¬ 
malous  tape-worm  concern  brandished  by  the  Radical 
Bibliopole  of  Prince’s  Street,  nor  in  occult  qualities  like 
the  tough  oak  towel  which  the  Tory  of  George  Street 
delighteth  to  handle.  Where  its  blows  fall,  no  doctor 
could  certify  the  non-appearance  of  weals  and  black 
stripes,  even  when  the  belaiboured  biped  belonged  to  that 
class  upon  whom  Nature  has  kindly  bestowed  a  coat- 
ainnoiir  of  feathers.  In  short,  it  is  an  original-looking 
stick,  as  befits  the  attendant  of  men  who  neither  fear  nor 
favour  any  )>apty,  or  isny  individual,  except  as  it  suits 
their  inclinations.  It  ie  apparently  of  ash,  tolerably  lung, 
and  intolerably  thick,  with  certain  mysterious  characters 
engraven  on  the  rhiod. 

When  the  eluhtis  not  asBeasbled,  little  U'usty  keeps 
running  about  poking  bia  ngse  into  overy  corner,  and,  as 
it  is  in  the  habit  of  retalliof  Us  ua  all  the  gossip  it  picks 
up,  we  «ulvW)oar  beloved*  feUow-suiyects  to  t  Jte  oare 
how  they  behave  themselves.  In  particular,  we  would 
cautiou  all  young  ladies  .igaiust  allowing  any  tall  musta- 


tilE  Edinburgh  literary  journal;  or, 


I  ON  THE  PEOeBESS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COLIC, 

carving  Kfiiid^u^r  supper^  if  they  secany^suspicious  look- 

ing  hladgeon  6Undt?ii^  in  a  cbr/ier.  It  |^ay  look  as  de- i  argent  duty  of  every  true  Briton,  at  this 

inure  as  Rattle  hith^lir,  but, it,  Wnflblab  as  &  !  awful  epoch  of  our  history,  when  the  atheistical  doc- 

In  like  Manned,  whW  any  young  ^gei^tleman  feejs  the  I  ^*ncs  of  the  political  economists  are  spreading  with  such 
spirit  moving  him  to  he  noiiy  and  absurd  at  the  l^in-  *  ^i^ghtful  rapidity,  to  urge  at  all  seasons,  and  with  every 
bow  or  the  Saloon,  he  hai^  better  search  every  nook  and  argument  in  his  power,  the  protection  of  our  home  ma- 
cranny  twice  or  thrice  before  he  begin,  lest  by^meawk-  i  titrfactures.  Our  attention  has  been  particularly  called 
ward  chance  our  intetligedcei^  should  be  tbi^rei!*''*  ’*  ’  ‘ ’j  Id  ttiis  subject  by  the  pertinacious  and  un-English  at- 

If  there  is  one  good  qualify '  aidtit  opr  stick  which  |  tetapti  of  a  certain  Dr  Kennedy  to  give  an  undue  pre- 
eiidears  it  to  us  niore  Ibaii*  l^inotKi^^  oi*  is^  Ae  ctiiyalrous  frfehec  to  art  outlandish  disease,  called  the  Indian  cholera, 
warmth  of  Its  heart.  It  ioves  ib 'masters  wiih  art  entire'  indigenous  colic.  It  has  since  the  days  of 

affection.  Some  days  ago  one  of  oiir  puihber  toot  Gblff^ith  been  the  undoubted  right  of  every  free-born 
into  his  wise  head  to  play  sliigle-^tick  *at'‘lloIandV  EhiJTishman  to  manufactnre  his  own  bugbears— and  it  is 

got  most  unceremoniously  druDbed'hy  a^stoui^  liwie*gen-  ^Jl‘‘htibwn  how  essential  a  large  establishment  of  them 
tleman  who  haunts  the  rooms,"  und  is  ^siinguisiiea ’^or  comfort,  what  employment  their  preparation 

his  taste  in  cigars  and  ginger  ^erl.  K'cxt  moi^ng  tfie.  Id  thousands  of  penny-a-line  men,  now  about,  with 
druhber  informed  the  dfuhoeel  ^nder  ^the  seat ‘  oj* secrecy,  thbjr  rtirtlable  wives  and  interesting  progeny,  to  be  thrown 
that  he  had  dreamed  a  most  remarkable  dream.  ^  Itiin*  rtprtrt  the  Wide  world,  utterly  unprovided  for. 
seemed”  that  he  was  soundly  cudgelled  during  his  sleep,  .  ^bat  our  plain  substantial  home-spun  colic 

and  what  was  more  strange;"  wbeh  he ‘awoke  found  is*  ho  more  to  be  compared  with  the  Indian  cholera,  its 
his  body  coveted  over  \vi|h  festimobiilfs'  ^f  a'^horougii  daziding  hnesj  and  magical  properties  (which  remind  us 
beatingl  'Our  friend  rec^nii^^^iThan^  pf  Ais  ^^  srt  stfnrtgly  of  the  Arabian  nights),  than  our  hedge-crabs 

cudgel,  but  kept  his  own  ^cf^f.VMitely^pwevev  he  wild-fruits  of  the  tropics.  Still  it  has  been 

reprimanded  it  for  the  officious  interfer^c^  *speing  t^aT  ^hnd  possible  to  foster  less  promising  horrors  into  an 
the  irt'^tch  had  been  pUy^  ifi^'^ci  faftrie^.^!^*^  imposing  mitgtiitude.  There  is  a  natural  aptitude  in  the 

It  was^ii  Very  difl^en^^’W{^yc^il^t‘^?ndu{jc&^' u  soil  of  Gre^t  Britain  for  the  growth  of  qualms,  heart- 

shield  frbrti  itaVertgeadbe  ih^^^bfed  of  ^azelar^  f(tirtkirigs,  nnd  foivbodlii^,  and  a  peculiar  talent  in  the 
a  Wmeless '  Viewer  jrf’ a  irtfrid^  of'ihi  inhabkants  for  working  this  raw  material 

observing  bar  iritiipadV'wiA^Jiur^jS^^  Bdit<}r“'fbe  rtp'lntrt^'omemt  and  pi-odigies  of  dire  intent.  “  When 
creature  has  detoted  ittelf  ^  ^mly  fe'  Jiim^as  '  Wrtit'  fhert'  by  k  year  since”  the  great  Revolution  that 

With  indhiic  tocoinme^^^^  tbfs  frrtlHtV  of  soil  afid'brairt  has  not  approved  itself? 

there  arb  persohi  tpo’rtiq^  tWiiSlifiVuFnb^^  It  waS  hoW  High’ Church  and  now  Low  Church,  now 

reefed  even  thi-ougVftff  j  Jacobite  and  now  Jacobin.  ^  At  one  time  the  dropping 

out‘to  it  that  mert.' elev^  daVA  ortf  bf  ^fbe  chlendar  was  expected  to  entail 


has  been 


previous  conduct,  reduced  tlieiii^lVp  to  tbi^* melancholy  I  ncaveniy  vengeance  pti  ns  j  at  anoiner,  tnc  prorane  pro- 
level,  when  Under  the  fiheltlt*  bOndrtV^Ality  tfiey^  ject  of  cOtiite^Ctlng^tbe  small-pox' was  to  “  draw  down 

their  own  battle  lb  t'^  dl%UisCbf  ad  judgment^^Oii  a^  guilty  land.”  England  was  always 

indignant 'sttati^fe'%  meauVofVulgkr  invective  and  low  e^eemed  tbu^ffr^  cOuntryin  Europe  for  the  propagation 
aspersions  of  a  iVnole  ‘  ^  ofirtad  d6gs^‘’rtTltil  Within  these  few  years  Germany  is 

Our  friend  the  Editorh^hlfertdy  found  our  fe  suppos^  W‘*have  outdone  her  by  the  introduction  of  a 

of  considerable- tise.  '^ItS  'swiftness  fits'  it  admirably' for  cToss-brecd  Of  mad  foxes.  And  are  Englishmen  now  so 
reconnoitring  tbe”"o^ei;knohy\‘{if '  arty  enemy.  the  'spirit  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  principles  of 

Monday  we  senf  ft.  acro^^  tO^PeCthshire, '  thai  "U*  miglit  oUr'gTOrious  constitution,  as  to  prefer  an  unnatural  foreign 
keep  an  eye  upob'^Mr*  Patrick  Matthew’s  motm  !  ‘The  di^se,  invented  among  the  slaves  of*  Indian  despots  and 
honest  gentteinah'.'h^'  'cui^'ibost  respectab^^^  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the  blind  bigots  who  believe  in 

from  one  of  his'^cfkl^^rd^i^bbt  ^  irrc^lute  in'  the  pope,  to  our  own  wholesome  old-fashioned  Protest- 

his  garden  chatiO^'*  As^^oUif'^sil^k  was  again/ entering  atit  English  colic?  ' 

Edinburgh  thrbU'^h'  Stbcitlirldge,  it*  espied  tHe  worthy  Wc  know  that  the  fertile  imaginations  of  our  country- 
ex-DominieofKderA*qbittik.^KrtbVvlng  that  the  good  man  niCn  need  but  a  hint  to  enable  them  to  invest  the  colic 
bore  the  E.  L.  J.  bo  good’ wili>  It  resolved  to  dog  him.  indigenous’ to  ihtsVfartds,  with  a  train  of  horrors  that 
The  dominie,  as  all  the  World  knows,  is  no  conjurer,  will  make  It  ckstirttU  Ithe  shade  the  barbaric  pomp  of  its 
but  he  is  a  prime  hart'd  at  smoking  one,  as  he  proved  Eastern  riVaL  'W^^  Vdll  Upon  the  government  to  assist  us 
when  he  caught  Pennant’s  cat  by  the  tall.  He  soon  d is-  in  this  patPioHd  and,  to  do  them  justice,  they 

covered  that  there  was  something  uncannie  in  the  uncouth  had  already  ^ihbwir'aii  Inclination  to  second  us  before  we 
neighbour  which  continued  to  hop  along  by  his  side  ;  so  thoiigbt  of  sfkndlrtgiii*^.  “'The  strict  charges  which  they 
after  several  ineffective  attempts  to  give  it  the  slip,  he  have  given  to  thi  ckkst  Tfibckade,  and  the  preventive  ser- 
fairly  turned  to  grapple  with  the  foe.  But  he  reckoned  vice,  to  counteract 'irtr  attempts  to  smuggle  the  cholera  into 
without  his  host,’  for  the  Imp,  after  discharging  a  thun-  this  country,  sets  their  patriotism  in  the  most  ffivourable 
der-plump  of  blows  about  his  shoulders,  hopped  away  to  light.  But  chiefly  do  we'  invoke  the  aid  of  an  enlight- 
tell  us  the  news.  ened  and  virtuous  public  press.  It  is  the  cause  of  its 

We  recommend  this  niu^tlve  to  tbe'sa  lous  considera-  thousand  ministers  we  arc  now  pleading.  If  the  whole 
tioii  of  the  erudite  editor  of  tWobfoui*  bulkier  periodicals,  of  Britain  is  to  be  prostrated  in  servile  awe  before  that 
We  are  not  conscious  that  oiii'^^frjend  bas  shown  any  huge  Arimancs,  the  Cholera,  in  vain  rvill  they  attempt  to 
symptoms  of  persevering  bos^ify  irtwards  him.  but*  he  “  soothe  the  cold  dull  ear”  of  the  public  with  their  dainty 
indeed  think  ttiat  be  have,  iben  w  iiim  ^yc^Wnt  to  bis  devices  of  fires,  murders,  and  accidents  of  every  shape, 
spleen  publicly  an4**  firtrly.^'  lf  ywe*'bk^\*^k|^y  m’or^  size,  and  colour.  We  adjure  them  to  join  with  us,  heart 
underhand  iiisiriuat|ons,^ie^‘bim  *  rem^feifi^  ifie  ei-Doi-  and  hand,  in  the  gi*eat  struggle  we  now  commence  for  the 
rainieof  Ederaebinrs.*"  ^'Sdei^y^tifssjffindie  sh^^  purpose  of  establishing  our  legitimate  sovereign,  the 

catch  it  if  he  don’t  mend  bia  man :  '  Colic,  upon  that  throne  to  which  a  foreign  usurper  now 
If  our  beloved  st^cb'haYe^any  Wia^£ness^li*^i  a  ground-  lays  claim.  ^  f  -  ^  ♦  i.  .<•  i 

less  and  unaccourirtible  amtra^hy  nHil^^if^ntertairis  fo-  havc'riirted'tfiis'dr^ac^l  disease  the  English  culir> 

wards  buckskin  breec^b^^iieclSl^^iv^l^A^  because  in  Ertglandifs  r^ftlig^  liaS-e  been  most  felt,  and 

Let  all  such  persons  so  accoutjped  car^fuUy  §Yoid  its  pre-  •froni’^  the  wtitfiigs’oT  Ek^ih  physicians  a  gi’cat  propor- 
sesi^,  ‘  ^  tion  of  our  Irtformatldn  respecting  it  is  derived.  It  has, 
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however,  occasionally  spread  into  other  countries,  as  the 
following  passage  from  l/e  Sntge,  a  learned  Spanish  pliy- 
sician,  abundantly  testifies.  Nut  only  does  ho  mention  j 
the  disease  under  the  name  which  it  still  retains,  the 
symptoms  which  he  enumerates  are  the  very  same  which 
continue  to  present  themselves  to  the  practitioner  of  the 
present  day.  We  quote  from  a  French  edition  of  tbU 
distinguished  author,  published  in  Kdinbiirgh  about  the 
middle  of  last  century.  The  passage  occurs  in  his  tcea*? 
tise  on  the  most  successful  modes  of  cure  for  va^^ty^ 
knavery,  and  the  allied  species  of  disease,”  to  whiph  .h^ 
has  given  the  somewhat  fantastic  title  of  GU  Bla:^. . 

‘‘  At  first  I  moaned  and  groaned  aloud.  Next, 
my  voice,  I  screamed  at  its  full  pitch.  I  then^grutded 
with  my  teeth,  made  fearful  grimaces  and  coutprliqn-s^ 
and  was  agitated  after  a  sti’ange  manner.  After  I 
felt  a  momentary  remission  of  my  pains,  and  remained 
tranquil.  Next  moment,  however,  1  bounded  frpm  my 
couch,  and  bit  my  arms  in  agony.”  The  remedies  wh^ph 
the  author  states  to  have  been  applied  in  this  case,  are 
much  the  same  as  are  recommended  by  modern  practi¬ 
tioners,  and  in  particulai*  the  more  elderly  female  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  healing  art.  “  One  brought  a  bottle  of 
brandy  and  made  me  swallow  the  half  of  iti  another 
deluged  my  stomach  with  oil  of  sweet  almonds  ;  a  thU*d 
lieated  a  napkin  and  clapped  it  burning  upon  my^ belly.” 

As  it  is  our  intention  merely  to  trace  in  the  present 
paper  the  insidious  progress  of  this  plague  into  our  own 
country,  this  sufficiently  accurate  pi;ognosis  of  the,  disease 
and  description  of  the  most  approved  mode  of  cure,  ,  will 
serve  our  purpose  for  the  present.  On  a  future  pecasipn, 
we  propose  submitting  to  our  .readei’s  a  full  detail,  pf  aU 
its  symptoms  aud  effects,  together  with  the  most  appro-> 
ved  reme^lies  and  preventatives,,  «<,»  » 

The  first  mention  made  of  thisjdiscaee  by  an 
author,  is  in  Coriolanus,”  a  slmrt.  tract  by  pqe  W^illlam 
Shakspeare,  who  practised  twitb  considerable  approbation 
first  at  London,  and  afterwards  at  Stratfordrupon-Avon. 
Ilis  words  are,— If  you  chance  to,  be  pioebed  with  the 
cholic,  you  make  faces  like  mummers,  set  up  the  bloody 
Hag  against  all  patience,”  &c.  &c»„  By  an  incidental  re¬ 
mark  which  precedes  this  passage,  we  are  led  to  believ,e, 
that  the  sickness  was  so  sudden  and  unforeseen  in  its  at¬ 
tacks,  as  to  seize  upon  the  judges  on  their  tribunals. 

“  When  you  are  hearing  a  matter  between  pai’ty  ^and 
party,”  are  the  author’s  words.  \ 

An  immense  number*  of  posterior  writers  have  treated 
of  this  disease.  Their  descriptions  and  prescriptions  a^e 
all  virtually  in  accordance  with  those  wPi  have  already 
quoted.  It  is  therefore  foreign  to  our  present  purpose 
to  take  notice  of  them  farther  than,  as  they  serve  to  cor¬ 
roborate  our  position,  that  this  fatal  epid^ft^jc  ha^,  fov  up¬ 
wards  of  two  centuries,  been,|WeH,  English 

practitioners.  We  may  Ik;  allo^,e#^l|p>ireyei:,,to,  remark, 
that  it  is  curiously  confirmative  ,eif  )tlm,aimthy  {generally 
attributed  to  the  English  nation  i,u.,pi^hpt| concerns  scien¬ 
tific  enquiry,,  that  no  thorough. ittvestigatipji  of  its  causes 
and  effects  hasyot  been  instituted,;,,  Eyenvo  lute  a  writer 
as  Dr  .Samuel  Johnson  descriij\^  it  ,ypguely  as — “any 
dife^rder  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  that  attended  with 
pain.’*  Xhe  same  foolhardy  disregard  ,  to  danger  and 
discomfort  which  impels  the  English  soldier  to  throw 
himself  upon  hedges  of  bayonets,  from  which  the  better 
informed  and  more  spirituel  militaire  Fran^uis  {vide  Na¬ 
poleon,  Foy,  St  Cyr,  Dupin,  passim)  wisely  recoils,  has  I 
led^  our  civilians  to  despise  the  acute  torments  of  the 
colic.  Had  it  been  the  good  fortune  of  CJerinariy  to 
possess  such  an  indigenous  ailment,  what  libraries  we 
should  have  had  upon  it ! 

But  to  return.  Scptlaiid  ,was  spared  this  plague  fur 
many  ages  after  its  appearance  in  England.  Smollett  is 
the  first  who  records  the  cune  of  a  Scotch  patient  {vide 
Medical  IMemoirs  of  Dr  l^andomt  Strap).  But  It 

must  be  observed  that  the  iervoUd,  •although  a  Scotsman 
by  birth,  was  both  seized  with  the  malady  and  cured  iu 


season^.  tn 
every  inmate 


England.  We  have  no  doubt  that  frequent  cases  must 
have  occurred  among  our  adventurous  cotmtr)'men,  who, 
from  the  time  of  tlte  accession  of  James  ^1.  of  Scotland 
to  the  (U*dwii  of  the  sist^  kingdom,  sought  to  push  their 
fortunes  there.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them 
brought  the  contagloCi  back  with  them  into  our  more 
healthy  climate. 

So  insidious  and  silent  have  been  its^  advances,  that  we 
have  it  hot  in  our  pomr  to  point  out  with  any  thing  like 
certainty  its  first  appearance  among  us.  This  event 
mnslf  howevexjhave  taken  place  between  tbe  date  of  the 
pnbliiitroi^^  the  Memoirs  of  Dr  Bandom,  above  alluded 
to,  mid  the  year  1792  for,  previous  to  the  latter  period, 
^nfiisj^^the  author  of  a  much  esteemed  Treatise  upon 
Thdlhac^i  and  an  equally  meritorious  Recipe  for  the  de- 
stViiC^iofi^of  a  certain  class  of  vermin — speaks  of  the  dis- 
e^e  as  genially  known  in  this  country.  Colic  gripes,” 
is  thi  pa^ge  in  which  he  alludes  to  it.  The  words 
o^r  in  his  essay  on  Alcohol  {yulg.  Scotch  Drink).  In 
h!s  dissertation  upon  Toothacli,  already  alluded  to,  an 
expr^ion  occurs,  colic  squeezes.”  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  if  we  may  judge  hy  the  context  of  our  first 
quo^tjoh,  the  disease  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  such 
as  sutistiiuted  foreign  .dishes  for  our  aboriginal  Scottish 
m^tand;drink.; 

It  h  only  withiq  the^  few  years  that  it  has  burst  In 
upon  us  with  the  dverwh^mlng  ftiry  of  a  torrent.  It  was 
first  ohseryeq^  on  the,  ]^rd^  of  the  I^ochar  Moss,  near 
Dumfri^,  m  a  vifli^e  cml^  Trench.  The  district  is  level 
anp  marshy*  It.  spread^up  tpfj  vale,  of  the  Nith  as  far 
as  the  t^arrpn,  apd  tfience^  through  the  pass  of  Dalveen 
inib  t.anari;^shire.  fa  the  orchard  district  of  the  Clyde 
the  scourge  has  been  mo^  preViment.  About  the  begin- 

friyt  has  been 

d  few  than  at  other 
we  have  known 

ing  under  it  at  'on^.|  ‘'T{ie  desc^tio4  a”<i  splitude  of  the 
empty  dwelling,  before  thip  u^r  of  which  the  master  sat 
listlessly  in  the  sun,  while  bisj^^^e  idle  upon  the 
desk,  was  inexpressiWy^affectiMg,*  .‘l,  j 

As  yet,  this  plague  has  aot  spread  further ;  but  in  a 
country  wliere  no  quarantine  taws,  nor  cordon  sanitaire^ 
oppose  its  progress,  how  long  may  this  be  the  case  r  It 
is  tfiie  that  its  attac^  have  hithei*to  be^n  confined  to  the 
juvenile  portion  of  the  community;^,  but  even  supposing 
tbat'^^d  utts  ai'eTo  continue  secure  against  its  ravages,  if 
all  our  children  are  swept  off,  to  what  source  are  we  to 
Idqk  mr  the  supply  of  the.  nex^  gajieration  ?  We  trust 
that  oil r  appeal  to  iiationqt  patriotism^ AyiU  not  prove  in 
vaiu ;  and  we  confidently  expect  that,  before  our  next 
Number  goes  to  press,  wo  shall  have  it  in  our  power  to  . 
announce,  that  the  great  preventer  of  canine  madness,” 
or  the  indefatigable  and  ungrammatical  member  for 
Preston  will  have  risen  in  his  xdoce,  to  call  upon  the  Lord 
Advocate  to  declare  what  measures  have  been  adopted  to 
check  the  jirogress  of  this  awful  malady.  It  is  a  melan¬ 
choly  fact,  that  children’s  books  from  Paul’s  Churchyard 
(the  very  centre  of  infection)  still  continue  to  ho  imi>orted 
into  Scotland,  without  any  previous  fumigation ;  and  that 
boys  from  Eton,  Winchester,  and  private  academies  in 
the  north  of  England,  ai'e. admitted  into  our  seminaries 
of  education,  without  any  proof  being  required  of  their 
having  performed  quarantine.  Nay,  a  free  trade  in  com- 

hoasf, 
to  warn 
Indian  Pcsti- 
extraordiiiury  case 
of  neglected  literalfire.^  We,  in  our  sphere,  liave  been 
tlie  first  to  point  out  ,tbe  awful  extension  of  the  .scene  of 
the  coUc^  ravages, |an^  io  l^itroduce  to  public  notice  fin* 
modest  and  mm^prlpus^Jaifiiea  Loruner. 
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aboTe  able  paper,  although  m  would  by  no  means  be  un¬ 
derstood  to  approve  of  every  sentiment  expressed  in  it. 
The  author's  boldness  in  daring  to  dally  with  the  object  of 
Europe's  terror,  struck  us  with  admiration.  He  seemed 
a  new  Epicurus — 

Primum  Grains  homo  mortalels  tollore  contra 
Est  oculos  ausus." 

But,  alas!  the  monster  was  net  to  be  sneered  at  with 
impunity*  Our  lamented  friend  was  8ei2^d  with  the 
cholera  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  died  precisely  at  7 
minutes  past  9  o'clock  on  Wednesday  evening.] 

_■  '.3  ••  ,  •  ;  ..1  }(/ 

THB  LONDON  DRAMA. 

Regent's  Park^  Lonion] 
Monday^  JtUy  4,*  1831. 

Since  our  theatrical  lucubrations  last  edified  and  de¬ 
lighted  an  admiring  public,  the  dramatic  dynasties  of  our 
metropolis  have  undergone  various  important  changes. 
Drury- Lane  has  prematurely  closed,  after  a  most  unsuc¬ 
cessful  season,  the  losses  on  which,  amounting  to  very 
nearly  L.3000,  are  to  be  principally  attributed  to,  per¬ 
haps,  the  very  worst  system  of  management  that  ever 
assisted  to  empty  a  theatrical  treasury ;  since  not  only 
was  the  green-room  one  continued  scene  .’of  rival  squab¬ 
bling  from  October  to  June,  but  so  extremely.,  ill-advised 
were  many  of  the  engagements,  that^  several  performers 
of  talent.  Miss  Cherry  as  one  instance,,  lively  never 
appeared  at  all !  llie  nightly  expenses  were  thus  most 
materially  increased,  without  the  slightest  commeosui^ate 
advantage,  and  but  for  the  success. of  some  of  the  novel¬ 
ties,  more  particularly  Knowles’s  Alfred,”  and  the  un¬ 
expected  attraction  of  two  or  three  revivals,  the  deficiency 
must  have  been  infinitely  more  considerable,  Mr  Alex¬ 
ander  Lee  having  retired  from  the  concern,  Captain  Pol- 
hill  will,  we  very  earnestly  hope;,  both  deserve  and  suc¬ 
ceed  much  better  alone  next  season. 

Covent- Garden  closed,  at  the  usual  period,  a  season 
certainly  far  from  profitable,  excepting  in  comparison 
with  its  rival,  but  from  prudent  management,  by  no 
means  discouraging.  Miss  Inverarity  was  attractive  to  j 
the  last,  and  though  two  of  Miss  Kemble’s  iie’w  charac¬ 
ters,  Wade's  “Jewess  of  Aragon,” and  Massinger’s  “  Maid 
of  Honour,”  were' both  failures,  so  far  as  regarded  the 
dramas,  yet  her  Bianca^  in  Milman's  Fazio,”  .was  a  de¬ 
cided  “hit;”  her  popularity  continued  undiminished, '^hd 
her  ability  unquestionably  increased.  Lacy's  spectacle 
of  “  Napoleon,”  which  has  been  most  admirably  and  de¬ 
servedly  burlesqued  at  the  Coburg,  was  played  for  forty 
nights,  and  would  have  , been  acted  twice  more,  but  for 
the  untimely  capture  of  its  hero,  Mr  Warde,  who  thus 
added  one  more  to  the  perils  of  his  prototype,  by  being 
taken  prisoner! 

The  Haymarket  opened  its  doors  for  the  season  on  the 
customary  15th  of  June,  with  a  most  excellent  company, 
including,  amongst  the  elite  of  the  old  corps,  W.  Farren, 
Cooper,  F.  Vining,  Mi’s  Glover,  and  Mi’s  Humby ;  and 
in  recruits,  our  young  favourite.  Miss  Taylor,  from  Co¬ 
vent-Garden,  Miss  Sydney,  from  the  Olympic,  our  old 
friend  Harley,  from  Drury- Lane,  and  three  young 
ladies  from  the  provinces,  whom  we  hope  to  speak  well 
of  when  we  know  them  better.  The  first  night  Intro¬ 
duced  a  new  one  act  farce,  entitled  “  The  Widow  Be¬ 
witched,”  by  Mr  Percy  Farren,  the  stage  manager,  which 
was,  however,  merely  a  very  slightly-altered  version  of 
“  The  Deuce  is  in  Him but  admirably  played,  and  per¬ 
fectly  successful.  The  next  novelty  was  Plaiiche's  petite 
comedy  of  “  A  Friend  at  Court,”  taken  fVom  the  ‘French 
original  of  “  La  Fille  d'Uonneur,”  liil  which  Farren,  as 
the  warm-hearted  old  German  pedlar,  and  Miss  Taylor, 
as  his  orphan  niece,  were  super-exceMent.  Let  but  the 
proprietors  eschew  late  hours, and  tragedy,  and 
we  will  cheerfully  guarantee  them  a  prosperous  season. 

Matthews  and  Yates  having  left  “  Home,”  and  the 
French  perfoi’mers  shut  hp  shop,  the  English  Opera 


Company  open  at  the  Adnlphi  this  evening,  with  a  new 
melodrama  by  Banim,  author  of  the  “  O’Hara  Tales,”  &c. 
to  be  entitled  “  The  Feudal  J>ady,”  and  founded  on  the 
contests  of  the  rival  clans  of  the  Ormonds  and  the  Des¬ 
monds,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  who  is  him¬ 
self  one  of  the  chai*acters.  The  heroine  is  to  be  enacted 
by  Miss  Kelly,  and  so  assured  are  we  of  the  merits  of 
both  author  and  actress,  that  we  thus  venture  to  peril  our 
critical  sagacity,  by  confidently  predicting  its  complete 
success.  The  manager’s  corps  dramn^ique  includes  Bart- 
Wrench,  James  Russell,  and  John  Reeve,  as  a  suc¬ 
cessor  td  our  little  friend  Keeley,  who,  if  he  he  to  adopt 
his  dresses  as  well  as  his  parts,  will  certainly  find  them  a 
very  tight  fit  I  Several  of  the  magnates  of  the  patent 
houses  are  now  staining  it  at  the  minors  ;  thus,  we  have 
Kean  at  the  classical  Coburg;  Mi’s  Waylett  at  the  Queen’s 
Theatre;  and  Sinclair,  Blanchard,  J  Vining,  and  Ellen 
Tree,  at  the  unlicensed  city  concern,  in  Milton,  late  Grub 
Street !  Nay,  if  report  be  accurate,  we  are  very  speedily 
to  have  the  legitimate  drama  enacted  in  Mister  Richard¬ 
son's  perambulating  caravans,  which  are  to  be  erected  on 
convenient  sites  round  London,  and  give,  or  rather  sell 
us,  Shakspeare  and  Sheridan  by  daylight.  Tradition 
tells  us  that, 

“  The  stage  itself  was  but  a  cart,  when  first  they  stroll'd 
from  home. 

And  leaving  Greece,  the  actors  all  betook  themselves  to 
roam 

And  now,  to  a  cart  it  is  to  return  again,  it  seems,  to 
prove,  we  suppose,  that  at  least,  one  manager  has  got  the 
ai’t  to  draw  !  -  After  this,  who  can  be  sceptical  as  to  the 
triumphant  progress  of  the  inarch  of  intellect  ? 

licrcsvmc  Somcvisct. 
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UTEaARY  CH1T*CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

C\PTAiN  Head  is  preparing  a  series  of  views  to  illustrate  the 
scenery  In  an  Overland  Journey  from  Europe  to  Indio.  jmi 

James  Prinsep,  Esq.,  announces  “  The  Holy  City  of  Benares, 
illustrated  in  a  aeries  of  plates.” 

'i’he  Uev.  VVLUiam  UUdiard,  author  of  the  Legend  of  Einsiedlen^ 
is  about  to  publish  a  Tour  in  Switzerland. 

The  third  edition  of  “  Tlie  History  of  Public  Opinion,”  by  W. 
A.  Mcoekintion,  Esq.,  M.P.,  is  in  the  press. 

Tlimtrwal  Miss  Mitford  has  been  altering  her  “  Inez 

de  CoAtro,”  with  a  view  to  the  heroine’s  character  being  per. 
formed  by  Miss  Fanny  Kemble.  'J'he  same  huly  has  a  tragedy 
iqiofi  the  story  of  Otto  of  Wolfi'uhuttle,  but  some  difference  of 
opinion  exists  between  her  and  tlie  managers  respecting  the 
most  proper  representative  of  the  hero.  Mrs  Norton’s  “  School  for 
Coquettes”  has  Ix'iui  read  in  the  green-room  of  the  Haymarket, 

I  The  piece  is  cast  under  tlie  inspection  of  the  authoress,  and  will 
embrace  the  strength  of  the  company. — The  Frencli  company  at 
thc'Adekihi  hsvo  flhistiCd  thsir  seiiBon,  and  have  it  in  contempla¬ 
tion  to  visit  Scotland. — A  Mr  Elton  lias  been  performing  the 
characters  of  Richard^  Sir  ^Oiles  Overreach^  and  Shylock^  at  the 
Surrey,  with  great  applaiifeo.— tbarlos  Kemble  and  his  daughter 
have  left  town^  for.lBlIfltiii,'  w  here  they  are  engaged  for  twelve 
nights.  —  WilkiimsaC  iReiebrated  for  his  performances  of  low 
humour,  £Ot>eiis  Rt  A/belmsIoTdion  (he  l^h  with  a  strong  com¬ 
pany. — Two  tlietftrss^favo  loontending  at  present  for  the  good 
graces  of  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester.  Vestris,  Phillips,  \Val- 
lack,  and  Kcele^y^  have  lici^ii'thc  attractions  at  the  Theatre- 
Royal.  The  ttcati’c  sports  dancers,  singers,' and  “  Hiun- 

let  Trnvestio.”— .-VestJTP,  Phillips,  Mrs  W.  West,  Louisa  Jarjfian, 
Vandenhoff^  and  Keoiey,  Ibnn  the  present  strength  of  the  Liver, 
pool  thontre.‘^Ml8s  Jarman  has  been  received  at  Dublin,  after 
an  abscnco  of  four  yoars^  if  possible,  more  warmly  than  before. 
She  is  supported  by  Miss  F. ’II.  Kelly,  Power,  and  Montague 
Stanley.  Mr  and  Mrs  Wood  are  also  in  the  Biberiiian  capital  at 
present. — ^'fhe  Berwick  theatre  closed  for  tliis  season  on  Monday. 
Miss  Tunstall  has  been  singing  there.  One  of  the  local  crith’s  in¬ 
forms  his  readers,  that  “  her  melodies  will  rectify  every  discord¬ 
ant  string  of  their  system.”— Stanley  is  at  Haddington  with  hi? 
portable  theatre.  Wilkins  lias  ixwformed  Sir  Mark  t  hasel — Ryder 
has  opened  the  Cupar  theatre  with  a  tolerable  company.  M‘Grc. 
gor  is  with  him,  Rae,  and  the  ^J'yrer?:. — A  Mr  T.  Taylor  has  veil- 
tured  with  a  company  to  Kinross  ;  and  even  the  ”  Birks  of  Aber- 
foldy”  are  ei^oiiig  the  voice  fd  the  histrionic  muse.  Donald  i?; 
astonished. —Yati^s  hfiH  arrived; — wo  suppose  Alfred  has  been 
otherwise  engaged,  for  up  to  the  time  of  our  going  to  press,  we 
have  not  heard  from  him.— The  House  filled  well  to  Yates*  first 
appearance. 
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